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On Wednesday week there was reported from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee a bill amendatory of the Civil Rights Act of 1866, and 
specially designed for the protection of the Chinese. Though not yet 
acted upon, we refer to it in order to point out that the prohibition— 
“No tax or charge shall be imposed or enforced by any State upon 
any person emigrating thereto "—would seem to cut off the fund which 
now sustains our admirable Board of Commissioners of Emigration, 
and not only sustains them, but is the safeguard and insurance of the 
emigrants who contribute to it according to law. The point should at 
least be looked to. On Thursday, the Senate passed the Currency Bill 
of Mr. Sherman, on which we comment elsewhere, by a vote of 39 to 
23. On Friday, the same senator introduced a Funding Bill, which 
provides for the issue of three series of bonds—ten-twenties, fifteen- 
thirties, and twenty-forties, at five, four and a half, and four per cent. 
respectively—to the amount of twelve hundred millions altogether, 
coupons payable abroad, in London and on the Continent; and after 
October 1, the national banks must make their deposits of these 
issues in the Nationa) Treasury. The same day, in the House, Missis- 
sippi was admitted, and a bill was reported back by Mr. Cullom to 
make Mormon polygamy a penal offence. The House on Monday voted 
by 89 to 77, and again, on reconsideration, by 91 to 80, that it was not 
yet ready to declare the tariff an instrument of revenue simply, and not 
also of protection. 
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Mr. Hoar has been finally rejected. Anybody who cherishes the be- 
lief that this action was taken from any very lofty motives would do 
well to look at the vote before putting this impression away 
as a settled thing. It is, we believe, certain, however, that Mr. Hoar 
will still remain in the Cabinet—General Grant, at least, being confident 
of his worth to the country. We trust, too, he will sharpen his tongue 
—sharp though it be already—and furbish up all his honest prejudices, 
and give the politicians the benefit of whatever bitterness there may be 
in him every time they “ wait upon him” with “views.” The lash of 
such a man on their sorry hides is what they need of all things, and 
what the country loves to see. We are informed that it wasin contem- 
plation to urge Mr. Durant, of New Orleans, for the judgeship which 
Mr. Hoar did not get. Mr. Durant is, and was before the war, a lead- 
ing member of the Louisiana bar, was a staunch Union man during the 
war, and a man of the highest character, both professional and personal. 
His appointment would supply what is greatly needed, a Civilian on 
the Supreme bench. The want of any judge versed in Civil Law is 
often severely felt in appeals from Louisiana, Texas, and California. The 
President's nominees are Judge William Strong, of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Joseph P. Bradley, of New Jersey, and both are good. 





Mr. Sumner, it is said, is making very remarkable discoveries about 
General Sickles’s ability, and as that person's nomination will shortly 
come up for confirmation, he is preparing himself to back him up 
through thick and thin. It used to be said that adversity made men 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows, but in Mr. Sumner’s case it seems 
as if the richer he grew in years and honors, the less particular he 
grew about the company he kept. He canvassed stoutly in the Senate 
to secure the appointment of righteous Ashley; he procured the defeat 
of General Gordon, a brave and honorable soldier, under the inspiration 


of the worthy Butler; and during the late Virginia debates he seems to | 
have been surrounded and inspired by some very queer fishes. We shall | 


be curious now to see by what arguments he will exalt the distinguished 
Sickles. Thus far he relies, we are told, on the ability of his despatches, 
If it makes no difference who writes the despatches of a great nation, 
we can find Mr. Sumner disreputable persons in this city who will fill 
Sickles’s place for half the money, and indite State papers that will 
make his hair stand on end with envy—or, if he be not capable of 





that passion, with admiration, Is it not time to stop treating the war, 
full as it is of ennobling memories, as a general jail delivery? Is it 
pleasant to think of posterity askizg whether the men of untarnished 
fame and great ability who bled in it were so scarce that, when it was 
all over, we had to look among the moral dregs of the army for candi- 
dates for the few honors we had to bestow ? 





The new tariff has been brought to light since our last issue. On read- 
ing it, one feels more than ever impressed with the ability, energy, 
and resources of the American people. If they were not a wonderful 
people, they could not stand a new tariff every year, for a new tariff 
means the depreciation of some kinds of property, the appreciation of 
others, the plunging of all contracts and plans for the future into un- 
certainty, and a sort of semi-paralysis of business between the first 
rumors of the impression the lobby is making on the Committee of 
Ways and Means and the last disagreement between the Senate and 
House over the matured bill. The embryo of the bill is hatched ia 
the committee, under the superintendence of persons who ought ne¥er to 
get access to it except when summoned as witnesses—that is, the repre- 
sentatives of the various “ interests * which the tariff is likely to affect. 
In fact, a new tariff once a year is an instrument of speculation, just 
like a gold combination. When a man has a large stock on hand that 
does not go off easily, or has had a bad year in business, there is no so 
ready way of recovering himself as going to Washington, or teasing the 
Committee into raising the duty on the article he produces. This 
peculiarity of all protectionist tariffs has made them in every country 
one of the disgraces of civilization. Free trade, whatever faults it may 
have, offers absolutely no field to jobbers. 


There are some humorous features in the tariff, as proposed, which 
show that some members of the Committee are wags in their way, 
The duty on anthracite coal is completely taken off, and the country 
would now be floodea with foreign anthracite if there was any in ex- 
istence. The market has also been thrown open to foreign flour—con- 
sumers will be delighted to hear—and the duty on tea and coffee is 
reduced from twenty-five to twenty cents on the one, and from five to four 
cents on the other; but the duty on refined sugar is raised for the benefit of 
the refiners (last year the duty on copper ore was raised, to the ruin of 
the native smelters, whose position was almost exactly analogous, 
showing the utter absence of principle in the matter). The duties on 
women’s and children’s clothing are nearly doubled. The duty on pig- 
iron goes down from nine to seven dollars, and that on brandy from 
three to two dollars a gallon, and on cigars from three dollars a pound 
and fifty per cent. ad calorem, to two dollars a pound and twenty-five 
per cent. ad calorem, which will undoubtedly increase the revenue from 
this source. These are the most important changes, but there is little 
use in discussing them now at much length, as the report of the Com- 
mittee is generally but a slight indication of the shape in which the 
bill will pass. 


The Supreme Court has at last pronounced judgment in the legal 
tender case, the Chief-Justice rendering an opinion for himself and the 
majority of the Court, confirming the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Kentucky, that the Legal Tender Act was unconstitutional, in so far as 
it applied to contracts in existence at the time of its passage and made 
payment in greenbacks a valid satisfaction of debts, of which the par- 
ties to the contract, at the time of making it, plainly contemplated the 
payment in coin, The result was foreshadowed more than a year ago 
in the Nation, and though it called forth angry denunciation from some 
of our contemporaries at the time, they seem to have gradually recon- 
ciled themselves to the idea, and are now taking it quite calmly. 
Nevertheless, it is not so unimportant as it may seem at first sight. Even 


| supposing that persons who have accepted payment in depreciated 


greenbacks of debts contracted in gold before the war are now debarred 
from questioning the sufficiency of such payment, it is certain that 
railroad companies and States which have got int» the bad habit 
of paying in paper the interest on their bonds made before the war, 
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wi'l now have to come back to the ancient ways. Some other interest- 
ing points are suggested by the decision which we have not time to 
discuss now. There is little question, whatever be the objections to 
the decision on general grounds, that it will accelerate the return of 
specie payments, and give a useful fillip to the moral sense of the coun- 
try, and especially of the knavish portion of the public. 


The Chief-Justice holds, for the majority of the Court, that, although 
it is quite certain that Congress intended the Legal Tender Act to 
be applicable to the satisfaction of debts contracted before their issue, 
nevertheless it was unconstitutional in so far as regarded such 
debts, because the power to make anything but coin a legal tender is a 
different power from that expressly granted by the Constitution, to 
“coin money,” ete., and is not in any reasonable or satisfactory sense 
necessary to the exercise of that power. The power to issue bills, in 
short, is one thing; the power to make them a legal tender, another; 
and the latter is not necessary to the proper exercise of the control of 
Congress over the currency. But is it necessary to the proper exercise 
of the war-power, or incidental to it? The Chief-Justice holds not: 
that, though Congress has a certain latitude in the choice of the means 
necessary to the performance of its constitutional duties, it must choose 
amongst means “ appropriate, plainly adapted, and really calculated,” 
and no others ; and whether any particular means employed answer to 
this description, the Supreme Court, he holds, must judge. As to 
the legal tenders, they were not in the prescribed category, as the war 
might have been carried on without them, though, perhaps, at greater 
cost and inconvenience, This is, undoubtedly, the weakest point in 
the judgment, and the one which will excite most dissatisfaction. The 
other objections to the act are, that it is opposed to the general 
princiylss of justice on which the Government is based, and the firm 
establishment of which was the great object of its foundation; 
and that the sacredness of contracts occupied one of the highest 
places in the minds of the founders, he infers from the inser- 
tion in the famous ordinance for the government of the North- 
western Territory, of a solemn and perpetual prohibition “ of 
the passage of any law in that territory which should in any 
manner interfere with or affect private contracts or engagements 
bond fide and without fraud previously formed.” He holds, moreover, 
that the act, in touching contracts in existence, took away private pro- 

out due process of law, and this not incidentally and con- 
tingently, as when a corporation, by undertaking new works or lia- 
bilities, lowers the value of its stock in the markets, but “ directly and 
inevitably ;” and that it was as plainly conducive to fraud as if it had 
authorized a man who had agreed to convey an acre of land to convey 
only two-thirds of an acre. 


Judge Miller, for himself and Judges Swayne and Davis, dis- 
senting, held that the Constitution, in prohibiting the States from 
making anything but coin a legal tender in payment of debts, and not 
prohibiting Congress, left it by implication in the power of Congress 
to make securities of the United States a lawful tender in the payment 
of debts, if necessary to the proper exercise of its other powers; that 
this view is strengthened if not confirmed by the fact that Congress 
has been expressly empowered to abrogate contracts in passing bank- 
ruptey laws, and by the decision of the Court on the power of Con- 
gress to charter the United States Bank; that the power of the legis- 
lature in the choice of means must be construed in a large and liberal 
way; in other words, it must be “ left free to avail itself of experience, 
to exercise its reason, and to adapt itself to circumstances;” that the 
improvements in the science of war, the magnitude of the forces en- 
gaged and of the interests involved in the late struggle, made it 
expensive beyond example, and its conduct by the aid of ordinary 
financial expedients impossible; that, when the legal tenders were 
issued, the credit of the Government was exhausted ; that its paper 
would speedily have become worthless, if not endowed with the pro- 
perty of discharging existing debts; and that the issue of the legal 
tenders was therefore a necessary and proper means of exercising the 
war power; that it was no doubt an interference with the obligation 
of contracts, but so is the bankrupt act; that no doubt it involved a 
lowering of the value of property without direct compensation to the 
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owners, but so do many other great public measures, such as a change 
in the tariff or a declaration of war, for both of which nobody doubts 
the competency of Congress. Finally, he declared that the effect of 
the decision of the Court, in lowering the value of debts contracted 
in greenbacks, and undoubtedly payable in greenbacks, would 
be as mischievous in its effects on the business of the community, as 
the original passage of the Legal Tender Act. 


The strong point of Judge Miller's argument is, as might be 
expected, what is the Chief-Justice’s weakest —-the impropriety 
of taking from Congress and committing to a court of justice a 
task so plainly legislative in its nature as the decision what means 
are and what are not necessary and proper to the performance of a 
duty so complex, so delicate, and so full of unforeseen contin- 
gencies and puzzling situations as the government of a great nation, 
during a great war, even within the limited sphere prescribed by 
our written Constitution. To bring fairly into play all the tremendous 
moral and physical forces which lie sleeping under the peaceful ex- 
terior of a modern commercial community, is a work of increasing 
difficulty, in which no statesman of our time can be said to 
be skilled; and to ‘take out of the statesman’s hands all power 
of trying experiments, and leave to judges the power of tracing 
the limits within which he ought to act, might, undoubtedly, 
paralyze the state at a most critical moment. And yet, if the inter- 
pretation of a written constitution is not committed to judges, what 
is the use of it? If the majority can do whatever they choose to declare 
constitutional, what better is it than the revocable charters which abso- 
lute sovereigns in Europe amused themselves by granting for some years 
after 1815? The question seems, like so many other questions of 
government, to be one of those insoluble problems which wise na- 
tions shirk, and on which the foolish ones break themselves to pieces. 





The week's news from the South is of more interest than usual, 
there being a good deal of strictly party activity, and there being, 
also, in more than one Southern State, some political movement of a 
kind not strictly partisan, and very well worth watching. Those 
economizing people, whom Mr. Dawes so happily characterized thie 
other day as economists who went about seeking for a dollar that 
hadn't any cents in it on which to make savings, and neglect- 
ing the dollar with a hundred important pennies, have, for 
five or six years past, had numerous counterparts in the world of 
politics; and under the great principle of “soundness on the main 
question,” we have made strenuous attempts to take bad and stupid 
men and make stable, honest communities and political organ- 
izations outof them. Perhaps we could do no better; but, at least, 
we can remember this, that all our action in this reconstruction bus- 
iness has been abnormal—a necessary evil—and is not to be made 
the rule. We need not begin to cry, with the “advanced thinkers,” 
“ manhood suffrage,” and disregard education and character because, s 
fate would have it, we were at a certain juncture compelled to use the 
ignorant black and the adventuring white as the materials for making 
States. In Louisiana, things are as bad as they can be. The Legisla- 
ture is notoriously corrupt. The State Auditor, the Governor says 
in a published speech, has robbed the treasury of half a million; one 
of the judges is to be tried for incompetency and for illegal decisions; 
the Governor admits that he has, on several occasions, been approached 
by persons who proposed that he should sell his-official signature, and 
he adds that one of these persons was the Mayor of New Orleans. 
We do not discover, we may remark, that the Governor has instituted 
proceedings against these gentlemen. Matters have come to such a 
pass that a mass-meeting has been held in New Orleans to protest 
against legislative rascality. 





In Georgia, Captain J. E. Bryant has been beaten by Bullock— 
who has had the advantage of having behind him, in the person o! 
General Terry, not only a soldier but a lawyer—and Bryant has trans- 
ferred himself to Washington, where he is going to fight against the 
admission of the State; and it would not be wonderful if he should 
have some success. Meantime, he writes to somebody in’ Boston to 
“assure our Republican friends that I shall remain true to the teach- 
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ings of my boyhood;” and he adds, “ My object is to save the Re- 
publican party of Georgia from ruin.” As we have said before, in 
substance, what the teachings of Mr. Bryant’s boyhood were is a mat- 
ter doubtless of importance to himself, but it is not of importance to 
the country at large, unless his teachings are going to help him to 
induce Congressmen to keep Georgia in her present condition. We 
hope the House may choose to listen to General Terry, who is neither 
uneducated, unintelligent, nor untrustworthy. The State Legislature has 
ratified the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments; proposes to elect 
senators, and will doubtless provide for a new delegation of representa- 
tives. The trifling inconsistency of declaring that the present repre- 
sentatives from Georgia have never really bgen members of the Con- 
gress they have been voting in will not trouble the logical minds of the 
majority. It has not been troubled by any of the possible inferences 
from its doctrine that the old Georgia Legislature was not a legisla- 
ture at all after it had decided some of its own members ineligible. 
People married, divorced, inheriting, working, owing, paying, doing 
anything, under enactments made by this imaginary body, must look 
out for their own peace of mind. 


In South Carolina, as we mentioned last week, a negro, a Penn- 
sylvanian by birth, goes into the Supreme Court of the State as 
Associate Judge. We do not see it denied that he is a man of 
some ability, and we hear nothing against his character. Nor, 
on the other hand, do we see it seriously claimed for him that he 
has the requisite knowledge of law, or that his abilities are sufficient 
for his place. A noticeable thing is that Democrats clected him. But 
this has been too much insisted on, the fact being that the only other 
candidate, with any chance of success was also a negro—and not so 
good a one as some others, either, unless he has enemies of extra- 
ordinary unscrupulousness. 





Florida, ever since it was fastened upon by the little swarm of 
greedy politicians who are always engaged in unseemly wrangling, has 
afforded almost the worst imaginable spectacle that could afflict the 
eyes of anybody who wants the Southern wing of the Republican party 
to be respectable. Mr. Harrison Reed, the Governor, is a North- 
western politician of no weight at home, whom Judge Chase—we think 
it was—sent out to the old Department of the South as a commissioner 
to sell confiscated lands. The lands were sold, and the commissioner 
stayed and went into politics, which, in Florida in that time, consisted 
in being loyal to the Republican party, “ manipulating ” a handful of 
negro voters, and giving just as small a share of spoils as possible to Mr. 
Billings, Mr. Gleason, Mr. Potter, Mr. Dickey, and the other gentlemen 
who also were being loyal, in that region, to the Republican 
party, and were “manipulating” certain numbers of negro voters. 
So we have had attempts at revolutionizing the State Government; 
many public charges that the Governor had misappropriated the State 
money and sold offices; counter-charges of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
corruption ; a former effort to impeach Reed, and now, again, news 
comes of another. It will be a good day for Florida when the drift- 
wood that the war washed thither shal! leave her for good. 





The Fifteenth Amendment—which provides that “ the right of citi- 
zens to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any State, on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
and that “ Congress shall have power to enforce this prohibition by 
appropriate legislation ’—has received the ratification of the requisite 
number of States, and its adoption will, doubtless, shortly be pro- 
claimed. We have given elsewhere some reasons for considering the 
theory that any State can recall its ratification before the proclamation 
of adoption to be without foundation. The reconstruction process may 
now be considered closed for all practical purposes, all excuses for in- 
serting fresh “ conditions ” in the Constitutions of the two States still 
remaining “ out in the cold” being removed. Moreover, the agitation 
against slavery has reached an appropriate and triumphant conclusion, 
and the negro, from being the subject of the strangest struggle in the 
history of civilization, sinks into the rank of an ordinary and somewhat 
heavily weighted wayfarer on the dusty and rugged highway of com- 
petition. We can understand a thoughtful Southerner feeling awe- 
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stricken as he looks at what has come to pass. The very feclings which 
he most carefully fostered, and made his beast and glory, have been 
converted into instruments of torture, under which he daily writhes. 
His pride of race, for instance, makes black equality tenfold the humi- 
liation it would be to any other men. His contempt for the North, 
which he taught his children in their cradle, has made his subjugation 
bitter beyond the bitterness of any other recorded conquest. Every 
reproach he has ever heaped on the Yankee has given the Yankee 
sword a keener point, and the Yankee order-book a deadlier sting. 
Even his hostility to “isms” has given the people who love * 
and live by them, an influence and weight in polities and society which, 
but for his hatred, they would never have had. He has the consolation 
of knowing that free love, communism, rationalism, woman's rights, 
“agrarianism,” free schools, and everything else of the kind that he most 
hated, owe a great deal of whatever success they have achieved to his dis- 


isms,” 


like of them. We class them together, simply because this was a way he 
had himself. Now that it is all over, and he sees the negro on the bench 
(and the South Carolina bench, too) and in the Senate Chamber, he 
may sit down with the comfortable reflection that, considered trom his 
own point of view, he has shown himself the greatest blunderer of the 
modern world, He ought to have the Fifteenth Amendment engraved 
on his tomb, No other epitaph would do him justice, 


We commented last weck on the singularity of the New York Tri 
bune’s suggesting the execution of murderers before the burial of their 
victims, beginning with the murderer of Townsend, as a good mode otf 
striking terror, seeing that this paper is one of the most energetic op 
ponents of capital punishment. A correspondent, writing to it on the 
5th inst., expressed some of the surprise which we too felt, and received 
for answer that “it called for the extreme penalty of their acts,” and 
“should consistently express the same hope when capital punishment 
had gone the way of other barbarisms.” Now, the only substitute for 
capital pum.ament, in murder cases, we have ever heard of in late 
days is imprisonment for life or for a long term, The question, there- 
fore, arises, In what way would the Tribune inflict on a murderer “ the 
extreme penalty of his act” (supposing capital punishment abolished) 
“ before the burial of his victim”? There is only one way that would 
not render the punishment a mere farce, and that is, embalming and 
preserving the body of the victim above ground till the criminal him- 
self died, or was pardoned, or had got his due. We need, howey er, 
hardly call the 7riduxe’s attention to the objections to this plan on 
the score of decency, and public health, and expense. If our lucid con- 
temporary ever seriously entertained it, however, it speedily abandoned 
it, for five days after it had called for summary execution without trial, it 
came out as strongly as ever against all hanging, and called the persons 
who advocated any hanging at all,a “ frantic chorus,” “ alarmed and ex- 
cited thousands,” and other bad names, and began to display the old in- 
flammatory symptoms which the discussion of the gallows invariably 
produces on its brain. A good many of its trusting subscribers must be by 
this time in a nice clear state of mind on the subject of repressing crime. 





The only foreign news of importance is the news from France, 
which, but for the singular good sense which the Ministry continues to 
display, would have been serious news. Thearrest of Rochefort led to 
a riot, with the usual Parisian accompaniment of barricades; but the 
police alone seem to have been used for its suppression, troops being 
present in force, but, if used at all, only used to make a moral im- 
pression on the mob. The latter characteristically enough was led by 
M. Gustave Flourens, an excitable young man, who served in the Cretan 
revolt as a volunteer, and, after his return, fought a duel with Paul 
de Cassagnac, whom he dragged from a sick-bed by jeering imputations 
on his courage, but who, in return, ran him through the body, and left 
him at death's door. The Government owes much of its strength, 
doubtless, to the paltry character of the leader of the Reds, the com- 
munity not being quite ready for a provisional government composed 
of the Rocheforts and Flourens; and it appears to us hardly doubtful 
that the prosecution of Rochefort is a mistake. But, under all the cir- 
cumstances, Ollivier is doiyg better than any of his predecessors has 
ever done, 
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MR. DAWES—PRESIDENT GRANT—GENERAL BUTLER. 
Some remarks of ours, in the number of January 27, where Mr. 
Dawes’s attack on the Administration was incidentally mentioned as 
an example of the old passion which Congressmen feel for nagging the 
executive, have seemed to run counter to the popular current, as indi- 
cated by the press, and have caused some unfavorable comment. 


The Nation. 


| his efforts at economy and honesty of administration, but should openly 


| not now discuss. 


It | 


would be pleasanter not to touch the subject again, since Mr. Dawes is | 


a person whom every one esteems and would like to follow. But, 
mluckily, the question is of vital importance. It involves the future 
fate and usefulness of the Administration; it involves, what is more, 
a point of simple justice. As the matter stands, the public has a right 
to the truth, whatever it may be; and, if we were wrong in our 
point of view, we are bound to confess the mistake. But we think we 
were not wrong, and that we did not speak without due knowledge 
and caution. 

There is no healthier or more encouraging symptom in politics 
than when honest public men denounce party corruption or extrava- 
gance. For any and all such rebellions we have always felt a 
sympathetic weakness, even when the rebellious leaders were less wise 
than one might have wished. But it is one thing to support a ten- 
dency which in the main is excellent, and quite another thing to allow 
one’s self to be drawn into every attack upon everything, without a clear 
understanding of what one is aiming at. The reason why we for once 
are obliged to decline Mr. Dawes’s lead is simple enough. Mr. Dawes 
stated his reasons for attacking the Administration, and his reasons 
were based on a mistake in figures. The whole case rested on a single 
question of fact ;: was Mr. Dawes right or wrong in asserting that last 
year’s estimates were $303,000,000, and that this year’s estimates are 
$331,000,000? He was certainly wrong. The corresponding esti- 
mates of this year are $291,000,000. As the premise was incorrect, all 
the conclusions drawn from it were more or less affected by the error. 
We have no intention of showing how exaggeration or misunderstand- 
ing swelled the list of errors. To bore others as we ourselves have been 
bored by these disputed accounts, would be unkind to our conscien- 
tious readers, and little profitable to any one. We hope it will be 
enough if we state the result of many hours employed in the peculiarly 
tedious occupation of reading or hearing both sides of the controversy, 
a result which, in very few words, may be given as a conviction that 
Mr. Dawes for once was misled; that the Administration has not been 
extravagant at all to the extent he alleged ; that it has not even pro- 
posed the extravagances he alleged ; that it seems, on the whole, to be 
very nearly what the public expected—honest, economical, and fairly 
efficient ; and that though, as our readers are aware, the President’s 
ideas on many great subjects have neither been large nor liberal enough 
to suit us, yet, so far as candle-ends are concerned, these seem to have 
been collected with reasonable care and safely laid aside. 

There were, however, two elements in the attack made by Mr. 
Dawes. Even if the figures he read had been more correct than they 
were, the temper in which Mr. Dawes spoke would still have justified 
the comment of the Nation. Speakers are so often—one might almost 
say, so regularly—led on by their topic or their audienee to say more 
than they actually meant to say at the outset, that a wide latitude is 
usually allowed them, and in this instance Mr. Dawes has repeatedly 
denied any intention of treating the President with disrespect. This 
is probably the most curious evidence yet given of the Congressional 
mania for worrying the executive. Mr. Dawes did not mean to treat 
General Grant with disrespect, and yet his tone was to the last degree 
contemptuous and patronizing, both towards the President and towards 
his Cabinet. Is it possible that a President should not feel personally 
hurt when his friend, the chairman of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, tells the country that no aid is to be expected from the 
executive in the direction of economy; that two members of the Cabi- 
net talk absurdities, and another seems to be a bit of a knave? Even 
“the poor, unpopular Attorney-General” may not be quite so poor or 
so unpopular as to enjoy such contemptuous patronage as was offered 
him by Mr. Dawes. To dissemble one’s love is proper enough, but 
members of Congress should learn also to dissemble a little their kicks. 
The President, with all his regard for Mr. Dawes, may think it hard 
that Congress should not only steal and appropriate the credit of all 
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call him a fool into the bargain. Whether the President and his Cab- 
inet are so incompetent as Congress seems to think, is a point we will 
Like Horace Walpole, we wonder whether, after all, 
there may not be a vast deal of cleverness in getting along at all with- 
out brains. But, whatever may be the capacity of the present execu- 
tive officers, it is quite certain that the House of Representatives is not 
so overstocked with genius as to be able to look down from any lofty 


| height upon them. 





As the matter thus stood, there were two points involved: one a 
question of fact and figures, the other a question of confidence in the 
Administration. But, ag ill-luck would have it, a third issue was 
destined to be raised: General Butler, having an old grudge against 
his colleague and a peculiar genius for gratifying his love for revenge, 
saw an occasion for his interference. There were other members, even 
in the Massachntsetts delegation—members among the most honest and 
true in the whole Honse—who would have gladly defended the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, but, as usual, they were too slow, and Mr. Butler, 
who has the eye of a vulture for a victim, lighted upon his colleague 
with a scream of gratified revenge, and proceeded to tear and rend 
him as a carrion-bird would do, Fortunately or unfortunately, as the 
spectator happens to think, there is cne thing more formidable than 
General Butler’s enmity, and this is his friendship. The Administra. 
tion, knocked down as it had been by an unexpected blow from its 
friend Mr. Dawes, was dragged through the mire by General Butler, 
and it was obliged to accept this worst wrong of all in silence. Against 
Mr. Dawes the President had some chance of obtaining redress, if only 
from his own sense of justice, but against the touch of General Butler 
there was no means of protection whatever. Mr. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, in a very sensible speech easily showed where Mr. Dawes had 
been unjust to the Administration, but he could not wipe away the 
marks left on it by General Butler's embrace. Even the public, which 
might have doubted so long as the question of personal weight lay 
between Mr. Dawes and General Grant, would not hesitate a moment 
when it saw Mr. Dawes threatened by the beak and claw of Gencral 
Butler. In place of a very simple question of fact which involved the 
entire confidence of the country in President Grant, was substituted a 
still simpler issue of personal respect for Mr. Dawes as against his 
colleague. In sustaining Mr. Dawes on the latter point, it ought, how- 
ever, to be understood that no one is obliged to join in undeserved 
censure on the President. All that is beyond doubt is the fact that 
the machinery of government works clumsily when no responsibility, 
or subordination, or harmonious action can be enforced between excc- 
utive and legislature. ° 





PIFTEENTH AMENDMENT—REVOCATION OF RATIFICATIONS. 


Tue action of two States in relation to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and the action of one or more in regard to the Fifteenth, 
present the very important question: Can a State withdraw or repeal a 
ratification, once duly made, of any pending amendment of the National 
Constitution? For the following reasons, it is believed and submitted 
that it cannot. The Constitution of the United States, in providing 
for its own amendment, declares that, when a proposed amendment is 
ratified by three-fourths of the States, it shall be a part of the Consti- 
tution. In ascertaining the fact of ratification by three-fourths, only 
ratifications are at all noticed; States that remain silent remain unno- 
ticed ; and States that reject are not counted as adverse, for rejection 
is no more than non-action. Neither is an attempted repeal or with- 
drawal of a ratification any more than rejection, and therefore is no 
more than silence. 

If States may withdraw their ratifications, once ordained, when may 
they do it? If before proclamation of full ratification, made by the 
Secretary of State, as provided by law, why not afterwards? Is it the 
Secretary's proclamation that binds the State, or is it the action o! 
the State itself? And if it is the action of the State, can it bind and 
loose itself at pleasure? Does not the proposition resolve itself into, 
and rest upon, the same theory and reasoning by which secession was 
sustained? The seceding States simply repealed and rescinded their 
acts of ratification of the original Constitution, ranging from 1787 to 
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1789. The Constitution does not say, “ Whenever there may be valid, 
subsisting, and continuing ratifications, by three-fourths of the States 
at the date of proclamation,” but simply, “ When ratified by three- 
fourths ;” that is, when three-fcurths have ratified; that is, acted in the 
affirmative. 

The original instrument provided that, when nine States had rati- 
fied, it should be valid and binding between the States so ratifying. 
It is well known that the question of a conditional ratification was 
raised, and decided in the negative. It was suggested by Mr. Madison, 
in relation to Virginia; thoroughly considered by Mr. Hamilton, and 
finally rejected or abandoned by all parties. If an original ratifica- 
tion could not have been conditional, could it have been repealed or 
withdrawn? The power to repeal is a power, a condition, reserved, 
and, if such a course was not competent in relation to the original, 
neither is it in relation to any subsequent amendment. 

It is said to be an engagement which the State may enter into or 
not, at its pleasure. So may a man promise or guarantee a debt or not, 
as he pleases; but having done so, he cannot withdraw the promise or 
revoke the obligation at his pleasure. But it is said there is no en- 
gagement, no enactment, no amendment, or additional article of con- 
stitutional law, until a certain number have acted ; that until then it is 
a mere pending proposition, and prior to that time any State may act 
as it will. But who is appointed to determine whea a sufficient num- 
ber have acted? And who decides upon the sufficiency of given rati- 
fications? Evidently not the State governments or officials. The 
analogies to be drawn from partnerships, contracts, and commercial 
paper, some of which might be in favor of the power claimed, and 
some against it, may be dismissed with the observation that this is not a 
legal question of that sort. It is partly a question of constitutional 
law, and partly a question of paramount political law—the rules 
that must guide the sovereign power of the people in the exercise 
of the faculty of constitutional, as distinguished from statutory, legis- 
lation. 

The power claimed would be unjust, impracticable, and dangerous. 
Unjust, because certain of the States may well and reasonably be in- 
fluenced in such a political question by the previous action of other 
States, owing to the interests affected. Yet a State having been thus 
influenced, and acting on such faith, finds the very States which had 
thus given the influence of their ratification withdrawing at the last 
moment. It is impracticable, because it does not at all comport with 
the nature of the transaction. It is dangerous, because it might in- 
volve the whole country in frightful uncertainty and strife. Suppose 
exactly the required number of ratifications have reached the State 
Department, and then proclamation is made of full ratification; but 
before it is made, some of the States had withdrawn their ordinances 
of ratification, the proclamation not having reached them before with- 
drawal, nor the withdrawals having reached the Department before 
proclamation made—does, or does not, the amendment go into effect ? 
Such a question might well lead to civil war. 

May a State which has rejected afterwards ratify? Certainly it 
may, though some opponents of recent amendments have said not. It 
may, because its previous rejection was legally no more than silence 
and non-action; but if rejection may be followed by adoption, why 
may not adoption be followed by rejection? Because rejection, or non- 
action, which is the same thing, is a negative voice, not provided for 
in the process of constitutional amendment; a negative, of which no 
notice is taken in the Constitution, or by the political department of 
the government, in ascertaining the fact of ratification. Only affirma- 
tions are empowered and provided for, and only affirmations are 
counted. Such an amendment may be pending for years. A State 
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interest to the nation at large, and to every other State which has either 
ratified or concerns itself to consider the matter. 

The advocates of the right or power of withdrawal and repeal gen- 
erally belong to the League, Treaty, Power of Attorney, State 


| Sovereignty, and Voluntary Compact school of lawyers and states- 





which has rejected or not acted may undergo a change of public | 
| by the political department of the Government, interpreting the instru- 


opinion, and then ratify. A State which has solemnly ratified may 


also undergo a similar change of public opinion, and then attempt to | 
reject. But its ratification had already become not a mere statutory 
enactment, but a vital political fact ; a fact officially noted; an addi- 
tional letter stamped on a new leaf or page ; a fact that vitally attaches | 
tothe amendment and clings to it until it is ascertained if three-fourths 
ratify—if enough new letters have been stamped to spell the proposed 
amendment. It is a fact that gives a vested political and constitutional 


men, Viewing it in this light, when a treaty is pending between two 
or more sovereign powers, can one of them, which has ratified, with- 
draw its ratification, within the term prescribed for exchange of ratifi- 
cations, before the other has acted, any more than it can after the 
other has ratified, without provision in the treaty to that effect?) In 
the case of the amendment there is no term prescribed. The term is 
WHEN, and therefore the ratification is a continuing and subsisting 
obligation until the result is finally ascertained and announced. 

The right is placed upon the ground that whatever the Legislature, 
the Convention, or the people of a State can do, the same power can 
undo or repeal. Ordinarily this is true. But there are cases in which 
the rule does not apply, outside the domain of mere brute force, er the 
forces of revolution. A State may contract a debt or vest an interest, 
but cannot at pleasure revoke or impair the obligation, or divest the 
interest or estate vested. But we still see that, however clearly a 
State may repeal any law which it can enact, acting in the exercise ef 
original and underived political power, yet the rule does not apply to the 
execution of a specific power conterred. In ratifying, the States do not 
act or initiate upon their own motion, A clause or amendment would 
not become a part of the Constitution when only proposed, put for 
ward, ordained, and ratified as such by the States of original motion, 
It must go through the forms prescribed by the national Constitution : 
proposal and submission by Congress, or the call of a Convention on 
the demand of a sufficient number of States. Then the power of the 
States to ratify is not exercised in any right of free and original sov- 
ereignty. The power, as well as the form and manner of proceeding, 
is distinctly derived from the national Constitution and from that 
only. In this respect it is an enabling act to Congress and the States. 
What is the power thus conferred? Specific. Congress may propose ; 
and the States may ratify, but they cannot rescind, because the power 
is not conferred. But, it may be said, the power to do a thing, where 
it is left at discretion and is not a command, implies the power not to 
do it or to refuse to do it. Certainly; but not to annul it after it has 
been done. If Congress enable a Territorial Legislature to call a con- 
vention to form a State Constitution, can the Legislature first call the 
Convention, then repeal the law and disperse the Convention? Can a 
State Legislature, acting under its own Constitution, call a Constitu- 
tional Convention, and in the midst of fts proceedings, or even after it 
has submitted its work to the people, repeal the law and wholly defeat 
the work of the Convention? No. Because the only power conferred 
is to call together a convention aftera prescribed mode. This done, the 
power is exhausted in the execution. There is no power to repeal, and 
the sovereignty of the people attaches to and moves with the Conven- 
tion, either unconditionally or subject to a popular vote. So is the 
power over ratification of an amendment exhausted in the act of rati- 
fication ; and so does the sovereignty, or the voice and the will of that 
section of the whole people, attach and continuously adhere to the 
ratification. 

If a State can withdraw its ratification, who is to ascertain the fact 
of withdrawal or determine the disputed right? The several States ¢ 
Then we go straight back to 1798-9, 1832-3, and 1860-1. Shall the 
President and Secretary determine? Suppose they differ with Con- 
gress, which has proposed. Shall Congress determine? Suppose they 
differ with the Executive Department, which has proclaimed or 
refused to proclaim. Shall the Courts determine? They must take 
judicial notice of what is the form of the Constitution, as ascertained 


ment as cases come before them. But can they go behind the official 
proclamation, and enquire into the truth, legality, or sufficiency of the 
facts stated, upon which full ratification has been proclaimed? And 
if so, must they take judicial notice of withdrawals, or have proof of 


| the facts? Are we to have the spectacle of courts swearing and listen- 
ing to witnesses, reading formally attested certificates of legislative 


proceedings, and quoting State statutes to prove that a given clause is 
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no part of the Constitution of the United States?) An amendment 
may readily be such as most materially to affect our foreign relations, 
and the rights of other governments; as in the treaty-making power, 


in acquiring or disposing of domain, regulating commerce, etc. 
Foreign governments may very properly consult usage, commentators, 
and judicial exposition to arrive at the construction and meaning of the 


Constitution, but they can only look to the political department of the 
national Government for an authoritative expression or statement of 
the form and language of the instrument. 

Is there, then, no way by which a State can avoid the force of its 
ratification once given? If the required number of States do not 
ratify, nothing is accomplished, and there is no need of repeal. If 
they do, the amendment can be vacated just as it was adopted, by 
another amendment, proposed and adopted in the same way. If there 
is any other regular mode, we are unable to discover it. 

We have omitted from this discussion the resolution of Congress 
declaring such withdrawals incompetent; deeming that to be doubt- 
ful, if not dangerous, ground to occupy. Congress can do in this mat- 
ter precisely what they are empowered by the Constitution to do—that 
is, formulate, propose, and submit the amendment. If Congress can 
go further and prohibit States from withdrawing, could they not, on 
the other hand, permit States to withdraw ? 


THE CURRENCY BILL AND THE THREE PER OENT. 
CERTIFICATES, 

Tne Senate of the United States has provided a financial scheme 
consisting, in reality, of four different measures, the first of which 
would be wise and proper, if any means were ever so remotely sug- 
gested for carrying it into execution; the second of which would not 
be objectionable, if it were capable of contributing the smallest 
possible aid towards accomplishing the object for which it is de- 
signed ; while the third is an incoherent attempt to crowd the essen- 
tial measure of specie-payment resumption into a few lines; and the 
fourth is simply a piece of pandering to ignorance and _ sectional 
prejudice. In order to show that the foregoing characterization of 
the most important financial measure of the session is not too severe, 
we propose to examine some of its features in detail. 

The first measure proposed is the withdrawal of the three per cent. 
certificates, a measure which, for non-professional readers, may require 
some explanation. One of the means of raising money, adopted 
during the war pressure, was the issue of a large amount of what were 
called compound-interest notes, or legal-tender greenbacks bearing in- 
terest. When, a year or two after the peace, these compound-interest 
notes were, with many other similar make-shift contrivances, gradually 
redeemed by the Treasury or funded into long bonds, it was found 
that a large amount of them were in the hands of the national banks, 
as part of the amount which the law compels them to hold as a green- 
back reserve. It was the time when Mr. McCulloch’s contraction policy 
was exciting much opposition, and was thought to endanger the posi_ 
tion of the national banks and of the whole business interests of the 
country. The withdrawal of these compound-interest notes was con- 
traction of the worst kind, and yet was necessary for the healthy re- 
organization of the finances. In order to counteract this contraction, it 
was decided, in the summer of 1867, to allow the Secretary to issue, 
for the use of the national banks only, certain certificates bearing 
three per cent. interest, and hence called three per cent. certificates, 
which the banks might hold instead of the compound-interest notes, as 
part of their reserve. These certificates, in reality, simply represent 
money borrowed by the Government of the banks, on call, that is, 
money that the Treasury might be called upon to repay at a moment’s 
notice. The amount of these certificates, at one time much larger, has, 
by various changes, been reduced to forty-five millions. But even this 
amount is altogether too large for any prudent Government to owe, 
subject to sudden call, especially as the Treasury has not, for a long 
time past, had even one-fourth part of this amount on hand, in currency, 
to meet a sudden call for its repayment. It is, therefore, evidently de- 
sirable and necessary that so dangerous an element should be promptly 
eliminated from our financial position. It is very true that this grave 
danger seems, for the moment, remote, and that by prudent manage- 
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ment it may even be averted for a sufficient length of time to enable 
the Treasury to mect it successfully, or to evade it entirely. But it is also 
true that the danger might, at almost any moment, be precipitated upon 
us by events entirely beyond our control, and that the Treasury would 
then find itself in a position where its only escape from bankruptcy 
would be found in a forced and disastrous expansion of the currency. 
It is this danger that the new Currency Bill was designed to remove, 
and it is on this account that it was everywhere hailed with the utmost 
satisfaction. What, then, must be the surprise of all thinking men to 
find that, instead of removing the threatened complication, the bill 
actually proposes to precipitate it upon us, unnecessarily, suddenly, 
forcibly, and without remedy or escape? 

The main features of the bill are ostensibly based upon the urgent 
necessity of providing circulating notes, or currency, for those States 
and Territories which have less than they are supposed to be entitled to, 
The whole discussion of the bill hinged upon the urgent need in the 
Southern and South-western and North-western States of more currency 
and banking facilities to transact the growing business of that section. 
Pathetic pictures were drawn by senators of the ruin inflicted upon 
their constituents by the enforced absence of banks and currency, and 
the consequent scarcity of money accommodation, It is one of the 
principal objects of the bill to furnish these banks and this currency. 
Its most important section, that from which it derives its name, pro- 
vides that, by complying with certain simple and equitable conditions, 
persons in those States and Territories may at once establish new na- 
tional banks, and issue fresh national bank currency, to the full ex- 
tent of forty-five millions of dollars and more. Now, it must be evi- 
dent to every one that, if the need of these States and Territories be as 
urgent as represented, they will rush with breathless haste to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by the bill, and will at once issue 
every dollar of the forty-five millions that the law allows. Suppuse 
they do, what then? 

Section 2 of this well-digested bill provides that, as soon as these 
new banks issue any part of their new currency, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall at once pay off an equal amount of the outstanding 
three per cent. certificates ; that is to say, he shall, in addition to his 
ordinary monthly expenses, provide the means of suddenly paying off 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty millions of the national debt. Of course, 
the bill tells him clearly and distinctly how to obtain this money? 
Not a bit of it. There is not so much as a reference to it, not even a 
remote hint that any money is required to pay the nation’s debts! Do 
the senators suppose that the Secretary can shake ten or twenty mil- 
lions a month out of his sleeve? Or do they suppose that the banks 
will give up their certificates from sheer love of Mr, Boutwell, or with- 
out other reward than the approval of their consciences or of the 
United States Senate? Or do they imagine that, when a bank issues 
new currency, it necessarily presents the whole of it to the Government 
Treasury as a free gift? Either the States referred to do not want the 
currency or they do want it. If they do not want it, the whole bill is 
a farce. If they do want it, they want it at once, and will get it just 
as quickly as the practical difficulties of execution can be overcome. 
If they, in accordance with the law, demand and obtain these forty-five 
millions of new currency within two, three, or four months—a long 
time, if they really need it—the Secretary will be obliged to furnish, 
during the same time, forty-five millions of surplus funds to redeem the 
certificates with. It is entirely needless to say that nobody expects the 
Secretary to have any such surplus. He will be obliged either to dis- 
obey the law in its most essential particular, or else declare the Trea- 
sury bankrupt. 

We repeat, however, that not only is the object of this measure 
laudable, but that such a measure is most imperatively required to pre- 
vent serious financial disaster. To the minds of all thoughtful finan- 
ciers, this enormous call-loan, these forty-five millions of three per cent. 
certificates, are an avalanche suspended by a thread tbat will some fine 
day come down upon Mr. Boutwell, and crush him and his sinking- 
fund and funding schemes into impalpable powder. It may, never- 
theless, be well to call the attention of both Secretary and Senate 
to one or two facts. The weekly statements of the New York 
banks show a most satisfactory condition of their reserves—on 
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the surface. In reality, their position is absolutely precarious. 
They are transacting business on a basis of 250 millions of in- 
debtedness, with certainly not much over 25 millions of greenbacks 
in reserve. Of all the 356 millions of g.2enbacks in circulation, our 
banks hold ouly about 25 millions. It is well known to well-informed 
persons in Wall Street that there is scarcely a sufficient supply of green- 
backs for the practical convenience of the banks; and to such an ex- 
tent is this the case that banks will frequently lend their own notes, 
free of interest, for a weck or ten days, on condition of receiving green- 
backs in exchange. The great proportion of the greenbacks—at least 
300 millions—are held by the people, and a large part of them by the 
people of the South. Should any pressing demand for money arise in 
any section of the country ; should the South require only a very slight 
additional amount of greenbacks to pay for the remaining portion of 
its cotton crop,a greenback panic might be witnessed that would 
cause the three per cent. certificates to be presented to Mr. Boutwell 
for payment in a manner that he little dreams of. Nothing is more 
likely to occur than this very thing, even without the aid of the new 
currency bill, and, when it does happen, is Mr. Boutwell prepared to 
choose between the two alternatives: Treasury suspension or compul- 
sory inflation? Is there anything “inside politics” that can suggest 
any other alternative ? 

To talk of sinking-funds and funding-bills, while such a call-loan 
as this hangs over our heads, is mere folly or wilful blindness. Inno- 
cent people may naturally ask, Why has not the whole or a portion of 
the yearly surplus been employed in paying off these certificates, this 
call-loan, instead of buying up bonds long before they are due and 
paying a premium on them? There are three reasons: one good, and 
two bad. The first of the bad reasons is that Mr. Boutwell has the 
ambition to fund the whole of our debt at a lower rate of interest, and 
needed all his surplus funds to buy bonds in the open market, hoping 
to put the price above par in gold, and thus induce funding at a lower 
rate. He has exhausted his surplus, and has not as yet succeeded. 
The second bad reason is that the banks do not want the certificates 
paid off if they can possibly get along without the money, and, there- 
fore, very readily chimed in with Mr. Boutwell, and rather encouraged 
him to use his surplus as he did. The banks are obliged, both by law 
and by prudence, to hold a certain amount of greenbacks as reserve. 
On the amount of money thus held unemployed, of course they cannot 
earn interest. In the very nature of things it has to lie idle. But by 
the law of 1867, intended to facilitate the funding of the compound- 
interest notes, the banks are allowed to hold the certificates as a re- 
serve, and are thus enabled, at the public expense, to earn interest 
on a fictitious reserve, which they are, indeed, obliged to hold by 
law, but which their own safety would compel them to hold with 
even greater force. If the certificates were paid off, the banks could 
no longer draw interest from the public treasury on the very money 
which they hold in their vaults for their own safety. The banks 
have made money enough eut of the people, and it is high time 
that their interests should be subordinated to the public welfare. 
The only good reason for not sooner redeeming the certificates is, 
that in the hands of the banks they were equivalent to greenbacks, 
and that their withdrawal would compel the banks to substitute 
real greenbacks in their place. These latter could only be obtained 
by drawing them out of the pockets of the people; in other words, 
by a process of contraction to which the whole country is opposed. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the most important, indeed 
the only important, measure for Senate and Secretary to consider is: 
How to redeem the three per cent. certificates without contraction or 
expansion? There is only one method possible. The banks must 
substitute specie for the three per cent. certificates in their reserve. 
They are, indeed, allowed to do so now, but as long as the certificates 
exist they will not avail themselves of the privilege. On the con- 
trary, even if the certificates are withdrawn, they will use every effort 
in their power to extract the greenbacks from the pockets of the 
people and substitute them for the certificates. It is a simple question 
whether the people will allow the banks to force this contraction upon 
them, or whether they will require from the banks, as a simple act of 
justice, that they should hold a portion of their reserve in coin. It is 
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impossible to devise a law more just and equitable than this would be, 
or one more directly and practically preparing the way to resumption. 
Let it be made imperative on all national banks to hold a certain and 
regularly increasing proportion of their reserve in coin, and let this 
proportion of reserve approximate as nearly as possible to the amount 
of three per cent. certificates that the Secretary may be able to redeem 
from his surplus funds. The redemption of the certificates can then 
be proceeded with without seriously affecting the circulating medium 
in the hands of the people, unless the banks should nevertheless deter- 
mine to increase their greenback reserve, which they cannot under any 
circumstances be prevented from doing if they choose. 

If the people of the United States propose ever to resume specie 
payments, they have got first of all to decide who is to be entrusted 
with the task. It has to be done either by the Government or the 
national banks, Whoever does it will necessarily bave to hold a cer- 
tain amount of coin to doit with. It seems to be settled by common 
consent that the banks are to be charged with the duty ; for, otherwise, 
how ceuld the Secretary's course in dispersing his hoards of coin meet 
with such general approval? But this decision, if once taken, should 
be recognized and established by law, and not merely accepted in 
silence as the valid verdict of one man. It is doubly and trebly neces- 
sary to have it fully understood, so as to settle upon whom is to fall 
the responsibility of making the necessary provision. As matters are 
now conducted, the one struggle between the banks and the Treasury 
seems to be, not who shall do most towards resumption, but who shall 
succeed in throwing upon the other the burden of taking care of the 
coin with which resumption is to be accomplished. This care of the 
coin is burdensome and costly, and may some day become an induce- 
ment to the export of coin when coin export would be least desirable. 
It must be made a duty for some one to hold and keep it. Practically, 
it is decided that it is to be done by the national banks. This decision 
must, however, be invested with the force of law, and now is the time 
to doit. The three per cent. certificates furnish the best opportunity. 
It is absolutely necessary that the three per cent. certificates should be 
redeemed, It is highly desirable that their redemption should not be 
attended with a contraction of the currency. The only way to avoid 
contraction is to compel the national banks te hold a portion of their 
reserve in specie. 

If the correctness of this position is acknowledge —and we do not 
well see how it can be controverted—the next step is to establish the 
precise relations of the Treasury to the banks in regard to the redemp- 
tion of the certificates. The present position of the Treasury coin 
reserve is as follows: The Secretary holds enough to pay at once every 
dollar of interest on the public debt, accrued up to date. He also 
holds dollar for dollar of all coin certificates issued by the Government 
and of all overdue debt payable in coin and not yet presented. Over 
and above these items, he holds eighteen millions against which there 
are no claims or obligations, and his receipts, judging by last year's 
experience, exceed his requirements at the rate of about four millions 
a month. Now the proper course for the Secretary to pursue is 
obvious, and should at once be established by law. He should at all 
times hold, as he does now, coin enough to pay all interest as it accrues, 
to pay all overdue debts, and the whole amount of his coin deposits. 
Then, out of his monthly receipts he must continue to set aside the 
interest accruing during each month, and the amount which he is 
required by law to invest in the purchase of bonds for the sinking-fund. 
Every dollar of his receipts over and above these requirements he 
should be instructed by law to sell month by month. He has now a 
surplus of eighteen millions. Let him spread the sale of these eighteen 
millions over six munths, selling three millions a month in addition to 
each previous month's surplus. This will, at a very low estimate, and 
calculating on a large decline in imports, give four millions a month of 
Treasury coin sales during the next ten months, or very nearly (in 
currency) the amount of the outstanding certificates. Taking the 
average liabilities of all the national banks at eight hundred millions 
of dollars, the sales of four millions a month would furnish one-half of 
one per cent. per month of reserve to the national banks. Surely it is 
not too much to require of these institutions, which have so largely 
benefited by the dperations of the Government, that they should 
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henceforth | be required to substitute coin for greenbacks in their reserve 
to the very, very small extent of one-half of one per cent. a month. If 
the banks are required to do this, the Treasury can, within ten months, 
redeem the whole of the three per cent. certificates with the proceeds 


interfering to any material extent with the natural course of the money 
market, and can, in addition, take the first substantial practical step 
towards that resumption of specie payments which every one pretends to 
be so anxious to bring about, but towards which no one seems willing or 
able to take the first step. One thing ought, above all, to be clearly 
understood by every one, and that is that every day's delay in redeem- 
ing the three per cent. certificates increases the danger of worse Trea- 
sury onan ations than any we have witnessed since the war. 
== = ——— SSE 

NOTES ‘ON THE WOMAN'S RIGHTS AGITATION, 

No. I. 
BY A LOOKER-ON. 


WE cannot believe there is any woman who does not hold Mr. John 
Stuart Millin a very grateful place in her heart. It is such a relief to be 
taken out of the floral world ; from the first to the last leaf of his book, to 
be nowhere imaged as a blossom, or even as the inevitable vine; to be 
spared all those vegetable comparisons which have made us come out of 
most men’s books about women with a shuddering fear lest we should 
some day be boiled for greens by mistake. Actually to be likened not 
unto flutes or viols, to wind or stringed instruments of high or low degree, 
to be bidden neither up nor down in the attuned orchestra, which, we are 
assured, this globe of land and water is—it is more than could have been 
hoped for. We don’t care—(be it understood, we like Mr. James)—we 
don’t much care whether we are “the female man, or a term of the great 
creative allegory,” we are in such a flow of spirits at being reckoned 
neither as nymphs or seraphs, nor any other goblinry, but as solid pieces 
of the dear old human nature, and fit to be dealt with accordingly in 
solid fashion. 

This reasonable champion, to be sure, is of the chivalric order. From 
childhood up we have shut our eyes, and tried to see that fascinating 
figure of the knight, spurring on with his lady’s favor flying, to pound to 
atoms whosoever should not acknowledge her unknown face to be the 
fairest below the sun; we have dreamed that old-time hero, but we don’t 
think we ever saw him clear till this Englishman of the nineteenth century 
set lance in rest to rout the depreciators of woman. In one especial por- 
tion of his book, where he takes up the charge brought against women of 
having yet failed to produce any great original work in the fields of crea- 
tive thought already open to them—onr champion makes defence on this 
point to all sdmiration. He clearly showeth that, on that blessed old 
vantage-ground of the past, where Homer, for instance, stood, when genius 
alone sufficed without culture, women made no attempts in poetic or ar- 
tistic fields, while, now that they have begun to enter these, originality is 
no longer possible to any genius without that profound training which no 
woman gets; that is, we were kept out of doing great things, when the 
world was fresh, by being kept out of the field entirely ; and now, in the 
present used-up world, we again miss our chance by missing the education 
which can alone grind the brightest genius of to-day into sufficient sharp- 
ness to discover anything new under the old, old sun. We folded this 
comfortable doctrine to our souls in much peace, and when, reading on to 
some comments on the special department of Music, we found a beautiful 
arrangement of averages, demonstrating that only one great female com- 
poser could be looked for to fifty among men, and that the fifty men were 
not yet made up—we began at that moment, and do still continue, to dote 
on the very name of John Stuart Mill—(the shade of the adored and de- 
parted Mrs. Mill permitting). 

But as, alas! the general world is prone to lag somewhat behind the 
chevaliers, it may consider the case as not quite proved yet. There is 
ample evidence, indeed, that such is the fact, in the frequent remarks of 
the Anti-Woman Suffrage press to the effect that among men many of the 
greatest never had a day of collegiate education, have often won their 
successes in spite of every external obstacle—that the whole world of 
achievement in books, and the works of masters in music and art, is as 
open to women as to men—that, in short, women have been denied nothing 
which a sufficient male genius has not always been able to dispense with. 
In which declaration we may acknowledge a rather depressing weight of 
truth, and feel, surely, that after Mr. Mill there remains not much for us 
to say in answer thereto; nevertheless, as even that writer inclines to the 
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sini that women are mysterious eee about whom not much can with 
certainty be known, except what they tell themselves, we determine to 


| divulge our sentiments on this subject. 


It seems to us that there have been some influences, subtle but most 


of its gold sales, without the forced contraction of one dollar, without | real, to prevent women from achieving first-class work in any realm of 


| creative art—influences far more potent than those external obstacles on 


which the chief stress is usually laid, and whose parallel existence in the 
career of many great men is cited with at least a show of reason in proof 
of the lack of ability of the sex. Human beings, both men and women, tend 
to develop according to the manly or womanly ideal of their time. Espe- 
cially is this true of the gifted ; “ with all the passion of youth toward 
greatness in its elder” do natures of the finest strain seek to mould them. 
selves in life’s formative period after the master spirits of whatever art or 
profession their own tastes incline them to. It is not necessarily implying 
that all women are typified in Fielding’s pet heroine, who held in such 
respectful awe “the understandings of men,” to say that gifted women 
would naturally be profoundly loyal to the opinions of eminent men. This 
sentiment, as we have suggested, belongs to the neophyte of either sex, 
and it certainly would not lose in strength in the case of female genius. 
Now, all literature, from the novelist quoted above to purer and nobler 
writers, abounds in ideals of womanhood more or less resembling that 
same pattern young lady of Mr. Allworthy’s panegyric, “ who never made 
the least pretence to wit, much less to that kind of wisdom which is the 
result only of learning or experience, the affectation of which in a young 
woman is as absurd as any of the affectations of an ape.” 


And if, in the slow discoveries of the race, it has been discovered that 
a bright mind is rather a good thing even in women—that (Mr. Allworthy 
to the contrary) a witty young lady, other things being equal, is a more 
charming companion than a silly one; nevertheless, even this progressive 
recognition has inclined to value intellectual gifts in women for their so- 
cial, suggestive, tributary (to man) worth, rather than as the promise and 
foundation for original achievement. To be the bellows to blow up the 
coal of the masculine intelligence—this do poet, philosopher, and essayist 
perpetually hint to be the office and limit of whatever inspired breath may 
be in female souls, and seriously this doctrine is not without much effect 
on the order of women that we are at present discussing. 

For the service of the Muses is so baffling a service, self-distrust can 
never be far from any of its votaries. Mysteries of our mortal and im- 
mortal existence, infinite depths of Nature and of Man—who with his best 
endeavor so sounds the least of these secrets as not to feel in many and 
many an hour that his vision is blindness, and all his interpretation 
vanity? And to this misgiving, inseparable from the artist, is there not 
some added depression for women? The new poet, masculine, may be 
written down by the critics as an exceeding ass, but at least he is not in- 
formed that there is any fatality in his sex to make his untuneful braying 
for ever hopeless. To look no longer upon life with the delineator’s pas- 
sion, to breathe whatever suggestions it has for them in the mirth and 
sadness of daily speech, to illumine, perchance, the little circle of personal 
acquaintance, therein perchance, alas! to be only isolated by keener ex- 
periences than others knew—what manifold influences tend to bring 
swiftly to this renunciation women, in whose gifts of nature may have 
been the best young promise! 

The simple truth is, that the seeing faculty is only the first requisite 
for any work of ideal creation. Power of will must supplement all the 
gift of vision with persistent effort for any high accomplishment. This 
power may be inherently inferior in women, but with the conditions of 
the past we think it can by no means be yet settled to what extent this is 
so. Weconceive on this point a large application of Mr. Mill’s remark, 
that “only an analytic study of the laws of the influence of circumstances 
on character can give even a partial insight into the question of what are 
the natural differences between the two sexes.” And this power of will 
strikes us as being a faculty eminently susceptible of cultivation, while 
that of poetic insight is emphatically a born gift. So that, if appearances 
went to show that the latter was radically deficient in women, here indeed 
would be a fatal doubt ; whereas, if the weakness were in the former, al- 
tered influences might be relied on to work almost unlimited improve 
ment. Now, it is the spontaneous, the untaught felicity, the gift of nature, 
in short, which notably abounds in women’s writings. Mrs. Browning, 
we can see, is far enough from being a great artist, but what affluence of 
poetic thought and suggestion ; from what cloudy page of hers is the ange! 
of vision ever so far distant that we do not hear the strong beating of his 
wings? 

Women's books, in general, supremely need bracing up. Solid edv- 
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cation is a help to this, the sense of being welcomed to try thorough 
work, the overfaint heart steadied by the promise of what good hope may | 
be, and not shaken by too much reminding of the hindrances that must | 
be. The things that must be, human beings who are not fools are usually | 
even too well aware of. The things that may be are for courage. And 
courage, in women, for these pursuits has, as we think in ages past, waited 
on seasons too unfavorable for its possible strength to be yet fairly judged, | 
while in the broader opportunity and recognition which, in the present | 
day, are given to female intellect, and which have surely been followed by a 
very genuine growth in its productions, is there not still much wanting? 


We recall, just here, a remark in an old number of the Nation, which 
we read with an almost personal feeling of gratitude for the truth therein 
uttered. We have no accurate memory of the words, but its substance 
was, that, “in judging the authoress of a work like ‘ Romola,’ there should 
be taken into account not only the energy that went to the creation of the 
book, but that expended in struggling against the depressing feeling 
that, being a woman, nothing very good was expected of her.” 





We have spoken chiefly of literature, as in that field women’s efforts 
have been most numerous, but in the other arts would not the same causes 
be found equally at work? Mendelssohn can write to his most beloved and 
gifted sister Fanny such blessedly solid praise as this: “So far as your 
music and composition are concerned, they quite suit my taste; the young 
lady’s cloven foot nowhere peeps forth; and if I knew any Kapellmeister 
capable of writing such music, I would give him a place at my court ;” 
and yet to this same sister of his soul, he too must elsewhere make his 
little speech on woman’s sphere, in praise rather arrogant for the gentle 
Mendelssohn. 

There is another point which we hope is not too weak to be glanced at 
here, viz., that the unhappy private life which has so proverbially often 
been the doom of genius, must needs weigh more fatally upon localized, 
home-keeping women than upon men, freer to escape the accidents of 
place and birth. And by the way, concerning this so frequent alliance of 
genius with strange grief, instead of explaining it alone by the peculiar | 
temperament of the gifted, or asa direct ordering of Providence that those 
who are to teach humanity must first suffer all things—still less by the 
notion that sorrows create the poet—might not a truer explanation than 
all these be found in tracing how often the strong inherited traits which 
culminate in genius in one member of a family are present in broken, ab- 
normal confusion in others, to rule like a ghastly fate the shuddering, 
sensitive, artistic spirit? The near approach, the convertibility even of 
the qualities which make the angel or the demon in human character, is 
one of the most awful mysteries that hide with God, and women, in 
such bonds, are more darkly held than any man can be, not only by the 
conditions of their lives, but by their very bias of nature. There is a pro- 
found sense in which one must escape out of the personal, before the per- 
sonal insight, for the world, can be truly spoken. The experience must 
not rule, but be ruled. Under the waters no voice cries save with the 
soul's inarticulate sobbing, breaking only on the ear of God. 

It has been the fashion to speak of Charlotte Bronté’s novels as if their 
power was due to the calamities of her life. The power was in the 
woman, and not in her griefs. The excess of these disordered her strength. 
We should like to have seen Charlotte Bronté out of her endless life of 
school teaching, out of her other life in that graveyard parsonage, with 
the father stuffing the hearth-rugs up the chimney, and sitting in the 
burning stench to evaporate his flaming tempers—away from the life with 
the dying sisters ; with the sinful, drunken, ruined brother, dying too—we 
should like to have seen her neck out of the yoke to which it was bowed 
to earn her daily bread, and her heart healed of some of its draining sor- 
rows, and her studies in life and in books widened, and her days, alas! 
lengthened out; and better creations than Rochester would have lived in 
her pages. 

No, there is no great soul that has not been developed through a mea- 
sure of suffering, but we believe it possible to place a strained emphasis | 
on the worth of pain. Only one form has walked this earth,-crowned as 
the Man of Sorrows, and even for His agony the angel appeared, strength- 
ening Him. Frail mortals, frail women, surely have no less need. 

Woes must be, and the daughters of Time must walk their appointed | 
paths, but there is a staff in books and acquirements, and in the habit of | 
looking away, and not always into the sky either, but out upon the wide | 
struggling world, losing in the sense of its large movements the dizzying 
pain of the heart circling for ever round its own personal enigmas—bring. | 
ing back to the private life and duties the clearer vision, the deeper faith | 
that comes from knowing the things beyond them. | 
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Wisdom is justified of her children, be they sons or daughters. The 
daughters would like to have more of the maternal attention. Not to 
rival the sons—we have talked away here about those personages, because 
they are a convenient standard to refer to, but we don’t care a straw 
whether we can write or paint, or compose like men; on the contrary, we 
have a profound conviction (opposed to Mr. Mill) that we shall do those 
things, and all other things, when we do them best, in a distinctive man 
ner. We don't care where that manner comes in the scale, only that it 


————S 


| be atrue manner of its own—of the gods themselves we would ask no 


more. We read in Comte with unshaken serenity, that “women, as in- 
tellectually compared with men, are in a state of perpetual infancy.” Even 
80, O Philosopher! who metest infinity witha span? We should like, then, 
to study the tops of our cradles with a little more method than heretofore. 
Might it please you, these perpetual babies would still wish to be rocked 
to the tune of the nineteenth century, that so they may come to what best 
pattern babies may. 





Correspondence. 





WHAT IS SOCIAL SOIENCE ? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have seen a good deal in the papers lately about “ Social Sci- 
ence,” but nothing as yet which has been, to my mind, entirely satisfac- 
tory ; so I take the liberty of asking from you a little information, 

What ts social science? What are its specific ends? How does it pro- 
pose to accomplish them? And what success, if any, bas thus far attend 
edits operation ? 

There is something in the name that rather takes my fancy. Science, in 
these days of abounding empiricism, has a pleasant sound ; but names are 
easily assumed and are often deceitful. 

As I understand it, social science proposes to treat, remedially, certain 
maladies of our body public. Some of these maladies are deep-seated, and 
most of them chronic. How, exactly, it proposes to deal with them is 
what I—and others as well—want to know. 

If its plan of cure is anything like that of giving political power toa 
new party, or of changing State and Municipal Executives, please say so 
at once, and don’t trouble yourself to go any further. I have seen that 
sort of remedy tried too often to have any faith in it. 

Or if it is to make large use of popular agitation, or platform eloquence, 
or “star” speakers, it will be sufficient to merely indicate the fact with- 
out going into detail. These are medicines which, from excessive use, 
have lost their efficacy,and just now do not lie well on the public stomach. 

I belong to a profession which has suffered greatly from humbug. I 
am a practitioner of medicine of the Old School ; but I believe in progress, 
I despise with equal contempt the routine remedies of old fogyism and 
the new-fangled specifics of modern charlatanry. I believe in treating the 


| diseases of the human system on principles of common sense, guided by 


the light of experience and the teachings of science. My reading and ob- 
servation forbid any trust in short methods with chronic complaints, or in 
palliatives with any. 

Now, there is sufficient analogy between the political body corporate 
and the individual physical body to make it probable that the diseases 
which afflict both should be treated on essentially the same principles ; 
and as we know that alcoholic stimulation and anodyne palliation are not 
to be relied upon in dealing with the one, it is fair to infer that popular 
agitation, newspaper sensation, and political demonstration are not to be 
trusted in treating the other. These resorts may, at times, have been of 
use, but, as remedies, they are at present utterly valueless. The cures, so 
called, which such treatment effects are cures which, in their turn, need 
themselves be cured. 

This much I know. But what I do not know, and what I desire to be 
informed upon, is, what the remedies are which science would prescribe 
for the evils afflicting our social and political systems ? 

Iam aware that you published an article on this subject some time 
ago, but as the question was not then a practical one, outside of a com- 
paratively small circle, it was not read with the interest which it would 
now command. At any rate, some of your most intelligent readers 
are as ignorant as myself on the subject, and I am quite sure that a little 
iteration would oblige others as well as, yours truly, 


A PENNSYLVANIA Docton. 
February 5. 


[Social science is the knowledge of the laws which regulate the 
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condition of men as members of human society. For instance, one of 
those laws is that, if people live together in dense masses in a filthy 
manner or a small area, the result will be a predisposition to take 
cholera. The existence of this law has been discovered partly by ob- 
servation and partly by experiment ; the use of knowing it is to induce 
the community to pass acts and provide funds and employ experts to 
prevent people living together in dense masses on small areas; or, if 
they do, to see that they keep their premises clean, One of the con- 
sequences of our knowledge of it is that cholera is now a comparatively 
harmless disease. Before we knew of it we thought cholera was conta- 
gious and irresistible, and abandoned the sick to their fate, and roasted 
or hanged a few Jews as the only prophylactic we could think of. We 
might multiply indefinitely similar examples drawn from other fields. 
In general terms, the object of social science may be stated to be (1) the 
discovery of the tendencies towards evil of any kind, moral or physical, 
which are the result or accompaniment of that conglomeration of men 
in large bodies known as civilized society, and the consideration of the 
artificial means, if any, by which these tendencies may be checked— 
whether, for instance, they can be checked directly by legislation or 
only indirectly by culture or education, and, if the latter, what kind of 
education is likely to be most effective; and (2) the discovery of the 
hindrances opposed by custom or positive law to that tendency to im- 
provement which is found in most human societies, and to which, by 
whatever name we call it, all social progress has been due. For in- 
stance, intemperance and prostitution are the two great blots on civil- 
ization; are they removable or diminishable by legislation, or only by 
increased moral culture?) Anybody who is engaged in this enquiry is 
occupying himself with one of the problems of social science. Or (to 
illustrate the second branch of the work) it has been proved—though 
at one time it was not believed—that the more education is diffused 
through a community, the happier, more prosperous, and more easily 
governed it is, But how should education be diffused? Should the 
State do it, or the family, or the church? In trying to answer this 
question, we are considering the best means of removing the hindrances 
which stand in the way of the good tendencies of society. Or again, the in- 
terest on money has in all countries and all ages been an object of serious 
human concern. Laws have nearly everywhere been passed to keep it 
down. One school of social philosophers says that these laws, instead 
of keeping it down, raised it, and were thus injurious to civilization. 
Are they right or are they wrong? Anybody who, by observation or 
experiment, is endeavoring to answer this question is working at social 
science. 

Of course, as everybody knows, in talking of social science we do 
not mean to say that it is an exact science—that is, that its problems are 
capable of mathematical solution; that we ever have before us all the 
data in a given case, or can depend with absolute certainty on any of 
its conclusions, or ever make anything which a chemist would call an 
experiment. But this reproach it shares with physiology, medicine, 
geology, political economy, and history and metaphysics. By its aid 
we have got very near the truth in a vast number of cases—sufficiently 
near for the regulation of our conduct in practical affairs—and the 
more we observe, collect, and compare, the greater the number of truths 
to which we approximate. The belief that there is a science of society, 
in short, is based on the theory that society is not an artificial arrange- 
ment regulated by contract like a business partnership, but an organ- 
ism which grows in accordance with certain laws, the nature and 
operation of which are obscured by the difficulty of finding out what 
part human will and what part circumstances play in this growth. 
Some people ascribe nearly all to will, others nearly all to fate; when 
we have found out which is right, or in what proportion each is right, 
we shall have solved the last great social problem, and life will no 
longer have any secrets for us. We shall probably never solve it; but 
there is an immense deal for us to do on this side of its solution. 

It will probably seem to the “Pennsylvania Doctor,” on reading 
this statement, that social science is almost, if not quite, the same thing 
as politics; or, in other words, that it is simply a new name for an old 
and well-known thing. There is a distinction, however. Politics may 
be called the art by which the teachings of social science are put into 
By the one we do what the other tells we ought todo. To 


practice. 
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recur to the cholera illustration : the gentlemen interested in the pub- 
lic health were cultivating social science when finding out what caused 
so much disease in Cherry Street ; and, when they went up to Albany 
to persuade the sages of the Legislature to pass a good health law, they 
engaged in politics. So, also, those who showed that slavery was 
“a moral, social, and political evil” were, while so doing, students of 
social science; when they engaged in the organization of a party and 
the conduct of an agitation to prevent its spread to the Territories, they 
were politicians. The provision of machinery for the execution of the 
sovereign will is, in fact, the business of the politician; the enlighten- 
ing of the will, that of the social philosopher. 

As regards the cultivation of the science, there is of course the usual 
reason, with which everybody is familiar, for pursuing it through 
organizations. There is still another, however, and more powerful one 
in the difficulty which “the average man” experiences in believing 
that, by means of observations extended over a large field, light, ot 
which he has little idea, may be thrown on the very problems of his 
own condition or calling with which he is every day occupied—the 
education of his children, the care of his health, the tightness of the 
money market, or the price of goods; that, in other words, there is a 
philosophy of society, and that the man who has cultivated it by the 
collection, classification, or comparison of facts, and by making induc- 
tions from them, is better worth listening to than the man who has not 
done so; that there is in the conduct of life, as well as in the arts, a 
theory as well as a practice, and that one is as necessary as the other to 
social well-being. Social science does not support the accession of any 
particular party to power; but it seeks to convince people of the wrong 
of giving power to ignorant men of any party, by showing from human 
experience what woes the ignorance of legislators has wrought. It 
does not recommend any particular plan as sure to put an end to human 
misery, but seeks to convince people that in sociology, as in medicine, 
all vendors of panaceas are quacks; that anybody who goes about say- 
ing that either equality, or freedom, or female suffrage, or prohibition, 
or common schools, or the ballot will make the world what it ought to 
be, should no more be listened to than the patent pill-man who, with 
one and the same bolus, cures rheumatism, consumption, and cancer, 
reduces fractures, extract balls, removes cataracts, and stimulates 
the appetite and raises the spirits. Nor, on the other hand, is there in 
sociology, any more than in medicine, a “ Doctrine of Signatures.” The 
fox’s lungs won’t cure asthma, nor turmeric jaundice, nor eye-bright 
ophthalmia, nor bloodstone stop bleeding, in the one any more than in 
the other. The influences which improve human society are as nume- 
rous and various as those which form character or preserve or restore 
health. Each one does something—precisely how much only Om- 
niscience knows. But still, in the case of any one of them, we our- 
selves can discover whether it does a great deal or only a little; and to 
enable us to find out this—to settle the usefulness of any one of them for 
our purposes—we have been endowed with an instrument, the human 
understanding, the right use of which, in this particular work, it is the 
object of social science to teach.—Ep. Nation. ] 


OUR PUBLIC CREDIT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your issue of the 27th inst. there is an article entitled “ The 
Public Credit,” in which it appears to me that you have omitted to notice 
one of the principal causes which depreciate the public credit. 

However true it may be “that every Northern State is rapidly reduc- 
ing its indebtedness,” it is not less true that the State of New York has paid 
and does pay its interest on debt contracted before the war, on a gold basis, 
in depreciated paper. This dishonest action cost the foreign holder of the 
bonds of New York at one time half his income, and to-day cheats him of 
one-fifth. Why should the foreigner expect greater honesty from Ame- 
rican lawmakers at Washington than has been shown by American law- 
makers at Albany? Is it supposed that the combined action of Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Mississippi, and New York will be more honest than the 
action of each State separately has proved ? 

In brief, sir, the credit of the United States is low, because the States 
composing the Union have in so many instances defrauded their creditors. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 





DEVON. 
Bavannap, Ga., Jan. 31, 1870. 
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RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF GERMAN-AMERIOANS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Some time since you asked for information respecting the state 
of religious thought among the Germans in this country. Not having 
seen any answer in your columns, I venture to contribute something that 
has fallen in my way which throws some light upon the subject. In 
Steiger’s Literarischer Monatsschrift, published in your city, have ap- 
peared several very interesting letters on the Germans of the West; and 
in the December number I find this given as the result of the writer's 
investigations. After giving an account of a conversation held with a 
number of Germans in Minneapolis, and the novelty, to their minds, of 
the proposition that the best way to enlighten the people was to give 
them positive knowledge rather than to unsettle them as to the belief 
they already held, he adds: “ Und das waren nicht die einzigen Orte, in 
denen gewisse mehr oder weniger maassgebende Leute es fiir eine aus- 
gemachte Thatsache zu halten schienen, dass ‘ Freie Gemeinde’ und ‘ Auf. 
klirung,’ ‘Vernichtung jeglicher religids-dogmatischer Ueberzeugung’ 
und ‘ Fortschritt’ identische Begriffe seien.” (‘‘ Nor was that the only place 
where certain more or less moderate people seemed to regard it as a 
settled fact that ‘ Free Congregation’ and ‘ enlightenment’ and ‘ annibila- 
tion of every dogmatic religious conviction’ were ideas synonymous with 
‘progress.’”) And, later, he more than intimates that the general notion 
of religious teaching was to convince the people “ dass Dasjenige, was es 
zu wissen meine, nur Phantasie, resp. Trag sei” (“that what they think 
they know is only an illusion, or lie.”) Another letter in the same num- 
ber informs us that “der Deutsche in jedem Pfaffen einen Feind, und im 
Sonntag eine schiindliche Erfindung zur Unterdruckung der Gewissens- 
freiheit erblickt” (“the German sees in every priest an enemy, and in 
Sunday an infamous invention for suppressing freedom of conscience.’’) 

R. Francis Couton. 

PurILaDELpuia, Feb. 1, 1870. 
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Notes. 
LITERARY. 
Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. announce a number of novels: “ Ralph 
the Heir,” by Anthony Trollope; “ Red as a Rose,” by the author of 
“Cometh up as a Flower ;” “The Woman of Business,” by M. Savage; 
“The Three Brothers,” by Mrs. Oliphant; and “Queen Hortense,” by 
Louisa Miihlbach. Also, a new edition of Grace Aguilar’s “ Home Infiu- 
ence,” and Dr. Smith’s “Smaller Specimens of English Literature,” and 
“Smaller History of English Literature.”——-Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. have in press the third series of reprints from their magazine, called 
“Short Stories for Spare Moments,” and, by itself, Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s 
“Beyond the Breakers ;’ “The Christian Rule of Marriage,” by Dr. 
Howard Malcom, which the Oneida communists will doubtless be pleased 
to confute as soon as it is laid down in the forthcoming book ; “ A Hand- 
book of Medical Microscopy,” by Joseph G. Richardson, M.D., Microscop- 
ist to the Pennsylvania Hospita], Philadelphia; and “The Student’s 
Hand-book of Logic,” an abstract of John Stuart Mill’s system, by Rev. 
Alfred H. Killick, M.A., Fellow of the University of Durham.— It is 
announced that Putnam’s Magazine is hereafter to be edited by Mr. Parke 
Godwin, for many years a principal editor of the New York Hvening Post, 
and long ago, when Putnam’s Monthly was first begun, a valued con- 
tributor to the magazine. Hitherto, as we now learn, Mr. George P. Put- 
nam, the publisher, has himself been the editor ; but, as might have been 
expected, the pressure of other work has prevented his doing all that he 
could have wished in the way of editorial labor——NMr. Carleton is to 
publish immediately “a polished and powerful weapon for the hand of the 
fighting believer in the righteousness of the woman’s suffrage cause.” 
“Up Broadway, and its Sequel,” is the title of the work, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Kirk is its author. The same house will issue the fifth and last volume 
of Mr. Walter Barrett’s “Old Merchants of New York City ;’ a book of 
poems by Mr. Irving Van Wart, Jr.; and a sort of a record of civilian 
appointments in the United States Army during the rebellion, by Colonel 
Guy V. Henry. It is to be hoped that he may have given us his views as 
to the relative efficiency of regular and army officers—a mooted question. 
Even if he were to be illiberal, volunteers, remembering General Butler's 
and General Logan’s attacks on the regulars, need hardly grumble. But 
we hope for better things, Colonel Henry being a man of ability and char- 
acter, though it would not be strange if he had West Point prejudices. 
This volume is to be “ the largest record of military names ever printed,” 
unless Mr. Carleton is mistaken. 
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—It was but the other day that we announced the appointment of a 
State Board of Health in Massachusetts, and already there comes from it 
a “ First Annual Report,” in conformity with the law under which it was 
created. The limited term which it has had for action has been well im 
proved, and for immediate results we have two admirable reports on the 
subject of slaughtering and on the sale of poisons; while by circular the 
Board has given the widest possible information of sanitary powers and 
penalties already prescribed by statute, and has inaugurated a weekly 
public report from twenty cities and towns, containing about half the 
population of the State, of the number of deaths which have proceeded 
from preventable, including epidemic, diseases, with a specification of 
the causes. The economy of abattoirs is discussed with great clearness 
and from accurate knowledge, and the incidental account of the sources 
of the albumen so much in request for numerous branches of manufacture 
should be read by all persons interested. It is really an essay on protec- 
tion—the protection which comes by exchanging wastefulness for thrift, 
and excludes the foreign product simply by increasing the native. How 
much saving may result from co-operation is well illustrated in the case 
of an abattoir in this city, cited by the Board, which has twenty-nine 
compartments leased to as many butchering firms, in return for just the 
feet and legs of the cattle from the knee down, with the skins on—a 
royalty equal to forty-four cents per set of four. In regard to the sale of 
poisons the report says: 

“People do not take as many drugs as formerly. Physicians do not 
prescribe such variously compounded mixtures. Twenty years ago a 
druggist was more exclusively devoted to his legitimate business, while 
now, in our large towns, he is rather a dealer in soda-water, cigars, per 
fumery, and fancy goods.” 


Hence the tendency to employ incompetent assistants, and the conse. 
quent fatal mistakes ; a remedy for which the Board seeks not in addi 
tional penal legislation, but in stringent requirements of capacity and 
training from all who are admitted to deal out drugs. A paper by the 
secretary, Dr. George Derby, on the prevention of disease, completes the 
Report, and, like what precedes, is to be strongly commended to every- 
body's perusal, and especially to all legislative bodies. 

—Some of the things which are done by the collective body of “ gen- 
tlemen connected with the press’ would seem to be explicable only on the 
supposition that at- times there is an epidemic of fatuity among them, 
once in so often they seem to become, all with one accord, imbecile. It 
is, of course, constantly happening that one or another of them is suffer. 
ing under vacuity of mind ; but what we speak of is that now and again 
they all in a mass become a prey to temporary idiocy in respect to some 
particular matter. They rage, and imagine a vain thing, and do so by the 
thousand atatime. For example, everybody will remember how, when 
the late President was “ swinging round the circle,” Mr. Seward enquired 
of the electors of some Northern city whether “they would have Andrew 
Johnson for President or for King ;” and everybody may easily recollect 
how for more than two months the entire Repub:ican press told the 
people, with damnable iteration, that in putting this question “ Seward 
had betrayed his master’s guilty secret ;"’ while the Democratic papers 
kept silence, and not one of them came to the rescue or ventured to ex- 
plain that Mr. Seward meant no more than to say that Congress, in the 
vetoed Civil Rights Bill, had attempted to clothe the Executive with such 
powers as would have made the President an absolute king—powers 
which the patriot President would not accept, though all the Radicals in 
the world were determined that be should, and that the States should be 
utterly swallowed up in him. We have no doubt—judging from what 
was at that time said in scores of papers which we were in the way of 
seeing, that Mr. Seward’s careless question did more than a little to carry 
the elections of 1866 in favor of Congress. Many a farmer, moved by the 
able editors, cast a ballot against “the monarchical system which Andy 
Johnson was scheming to introduce ;” and we saw no reason to doubt that 
the able editors themselves were much of the farmer’s mind, and really 
believed what they said. This winter has given us another proof tbat 
almost all the brains of the newspaper world may suddeniy be given over 
to an all but incredible superfluity of foolishness. We are reminded of it 
by an explanation which Mr. Dickens recently, when he was distributing 
prizes at some school examination or commencement in Birmingham, 
thought it necessary to make. In the same city, on a similar occasion last 
year, confessing his political faith, he said that “he had but very little 
confidence in the people governing, but that he had all confidence in the 
people governed.” How anybody should misunderstand this language, in 
the mouth of this speaker, is a question completely puzzling ; yet there is 
the fact: for some weeks the press of England, the United States, and the 
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92 
Colonies made the remark the subject of enquiring comment ; and, indeed, 
enquiry was not all; some of those newspaper friends of freedom by 
whom we all profit so much—who have so keen a scent for rascality, who 
unearth the “traitor to liberty,” and unmask him in advance of any of 
their contemporaries—told us that Dickens had always been more or less of 
a snob, and that now he had come out in his true colors, and shown him- 
self to the world as being all that the discerning had long since perceived 
him to be. Some of the less stern and uncompromising friends of the 
people—old Whigs, perhaps—thought that while some excuse for Mr. 
Dickens suggested itself when we took into consideration the condition of 
the majority of his own countrymen, still, the character of “the masses” 
which he had seen over here should have made him a believer in “the 
people governing.” Still others were more grieved than angry; and 
there were a few who clung to the belief that Dickens’s heart was all 
right, but that he had carelessly used language capable of receiving two 
interpretations. To all these classes of persons, and to the malignant 
class who wilfully misunderstood him, Mr. Dickens has made the explana- 
tion above referred to ; and to anybody who cares to know, we may report 
that, all the time, if he is to be believed, the meaning of the words on 
which so much discussion has been expended was—just their natural 
meaning. 

—Just now there are going the rounds of the papers two or three par- 
agraphs which perhaps may safely be said to relate to the earliest and the 
latest history of scientific advertising. In the last week of last year died 
Mr. Doudney, a Lombard Street tailor and woollen-draper, who was among 
the very earliest men of our time to advertise systematically and on a very 
large and costly scale—to advertise, not so as to direct the man already 
anxious to purchase to a place where he might find what he had decided 
on purchasing; but to advertise so as to induce the purchasing frame of 
mind in the indifferent man, and so as to print it on the memory of every 
person who, in the future, might probably become a purchaser, that such 
and such a place was the place where such and such things should be 
bought. Mr. Doudney bégan to use the magazines and papers in 1830, or 
thereabouts, and taking advantage of the old Reform Bill excitement, he 
invariably headed his advertisements with the words, “Reform Your 
Tailor’s Bills.” By this stroke of invention, and by the expenditure of 
great sums of money in calling people’s attention to himself and his shop, 
he rapidly acquired a fortune and early retired from active business. Of 
the other paragraphs of which we speak, one was to the effect that “a 
certain very clever American lady ’—who is, however, as American as 
Queen Victoria, and no more so—had for a partner of hers in the manage- 
ment of one of the London theatres the late Mr. George Peabody. The 
other of them, which has made its appearance since Mr. Peabody’s death, 
stated that the lady in question would be found to be down in Mr. Pea- 
body’s will for a legacy of ten thousand pounds. Neither story had the 
least foundation in fact, and both may be put to the credit of the “ very 
clever” lady herself or her business agent. She has got herself men- 
tioned in all the papers, even the most dignified. Had it not been for that, 
though, a certain Parisian actor would have fairly beaten her at the very 
moment of her success. The middle-aged Frenchman who used to play 
one of the two gendarmes in “ Geneviéve de Brabant” jumped into the 
Seine the other day for the alleged reason that his name in the bills was 
not printed in letters large enough to please him, since when much of 
Paris goes nightly to witness the performances of this exquisitely sensi- 
tive spirit—a fact in which may be discovered the unalleged reason for 
the “ rash act” of our artist. 


—We laugh more or less at the child of freedom, with his home in the 
setting sun, who so freely belabors dusty monarchies ; but it is as well to 
remind ourselves now and then that as often as not he had the right on 
his side in his statement of facts, and that however much he may want 
sweetness and light, and however deficient he may be in the grace of 
modesty, there are very solid reasons for satisfaction with his lot at the 
bottom of the most screaming of the Fourth-of-July glorifications in 
which the American citizen indulges. Perhaps we should say, in which he 
used to indulge ; for latterly he talks more soberly than to give unalloyed 
pleasure to his friends of the London Quarterly and the Saturday Review. 
He will doubtless get some solid comfort from a report which has just 
been made bya Parisian society called the “Société des Gens de Lettres,” 
a report asked for by a Government commission appointed to examine 
into the laws regulating the relations of printers and publishers with 
the outside world. The writer of the society’s answer is understood to be 
M. Henri Cellier, an influential member of the sort of literary trades. 
union whose title we have just mentioned. Senator Chandler himeelf, or 
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Mr. John A. Logan, would admit that there is a presumption that M. 
Cellier “ comprehends American institutions,” for he certainly speaks with 
sufficient plainness of the burdens imposed upon men of letters and pub- 
lishers by the Imperial Government. We may remark that the weight of 
what he says is not in the least diminished by the comparatively quiet 
way in which he says it, for he has learned the lesson—not so well known 
in Illinois and Michigan as in France—that plain facts have as much 
weight by themselves as when a heated gentleman flings his own weight 
on top of them in the wish to make them weigh more. We have only space 
to mention some of the evils which M. Cellier desires to see abolished. He 
asks that licenses for exercising the trade of printer or that of publisher 
be no longer demanded ; that, while publishers’ names be declared, there 
shall no longer be required a deposit of caution-money or the recognizance 
of sureties ; that a trader in any other wares be permitted to sell books if 
so minded ; that hawkers of books—who practically are the sole sources 
of supply to the rural districts—be left unrestricted; that, in short, the 
police be called off, and publishing and bookselling beJentirely free—or at 
least as free as other branches of industry. For, says M. Cellier, the man 
of letters is in this century neither an eccentric being beyond the pale of 
ordinary life, nor the dependant of a Mecenas; he is not the property of 
a Cesar, nor a beggar at the doors of a patron, nor an unhuman, super- 
natural, or subternatural, being who lives in mystery. He is fashioned 
like the rest of us; he lives as we do, requiring so many meals in the 
course of the year; he wears raiment as the rest of us do, and must pay 
for it like the rest of us ; and he is not ill pleased to have a balance in his 
favor at the bank. He is, in fact, a trader, as we all are in this age; and 
wants an open market, with leave to buy and sell as a grocer or a tailor does. 

—Did the Emperor of China, in framing the Burlingame credentials, 
purposely insert an offensive assumption of China’s superiority over all 
other nations? This question, as late as November last, was considered 
worthy of discussion in the Anglo-Chinese newspapers. It turned upon 
the proper meaning to be assigned the word Pang ( Yu-pang)in the phrase : 
“We regard with affection friendly States, and the promotion of lasting 
amity therewith.” A learned correspondent of the North China Herald 
successfully discredits the rendering of Pang asa “tributary state,” and 
proves that it is synonymous with Kuo, each being at times used for a 
smaller state or province, but also frequently for the empire, and again as 
a neutral word for country, kingdom, etc. Its use in the credentials he 
attributes to its occurrence in the Shukung, in the speeches of King Wu, 
which has caused it to become a stock expression among lettered China- 
men. The Herald, while yielding to this explanation, says that at least 
Mr. Burlingame's office is not ranked in terms above that of the two 
Chinese ambassadors, Chih-kiang and Sun-chia-ku ; and as their position 
among the Chinese officials “ must be regarded as insignificant,” Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s is inferentially not otherwise. 

—When, in December last, after a year and a half's summons, the 
(Ecumenical Council assembled at Rome, half a century had just elapsed 
since Joseph de Maistre, in his work arguing for Papal infallibility— 
“ Du Pape ”’—published the following opinion : 


“In the first centuries of Christianity, Councils were much more easy 
to convene, because the Church was much less numerous; and, neverthe- 
less, what trouble and embarrassment it caused to bring them together ! 
But in modern times, when the civilized world is cut up into so many 
sovereignties, and has been so enlarged by our bold discoverers, an (cu- 
menical Council has become a chimera. Merely to bring all the bishops 
together, and take formal cognizance of their presence, five or six years 
would not suffice.” 


Such wonders, however, have steam and electricity wrought since 1819, 
that the time is near at hand when a Council might be gathered from the 
most distant parts of the earth in a space of from three to four months 
from the date of convocation—or no more than is now allowed for political 
conventions in a country like ours, and far less than the Council will now 
require for mere discussion. And if the Pope’s authority abroad were 
in direct proportion to the ease with which he communicates with the 
extremities of his spiritual domain, we should all be disposed to lay 
restrictions upon Cable messages, or even to prohibit Cables altogether. 
Happily, there is no more harmless article than damnation dealt out by 
telegraph. 





ENGLISH LIVES OF ALBERT DURER.* 
In the English language there was no book treating of Albert Diirer’s 
life and works until last autumn, when there appeared, nearly together, 





= “History of the Life of Albert Direr. By Mrs. C. Heaton.”” New York: Macmillan 
f) 


“ Albert Diirer, his Lifeand Works. By William Bell Scott.” London: Longmane, 
Green & Co, ' 
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the two whose names we give below. Each of these has value, and the 
two taken together are capable of giving a very nearly complete idea of 
that great designer’s peculiar work. The publication of such books is 
about the best thing that is done for art nowadays, and is one thing at 
least that never could have been done before, If the age is incapable of 
producing original works of art of great merit, as is often asserted and 
not satisfactorily denied, it is at least capable of other artistic achieve- 
ments never even seriously attempted at any former time. Thus 
it can produce approximately complete criticism of the Fine Arts, 
considered historically, and criticism that at least aims at complete- 
ness and perfection. That is, the best criticism of the day (need it 
be said that by criticism we do not mean merely finding fault with pic- 
tures on exhibition ?)—the best criticism of the day is based upon an ab- 
solutely boundless curiosity about the facts and an entire willingness to 
take them as they prove to be, or seem to be, and account for them after- 
wards; and, going on from this, it seeks to place the fine arts aright in 
their relation to the whole of human life and knowledge, and to conceive 
of their proper influence over the world of the future. The material for 
the true history of art increases rapidly through researches conducted in 
this spirit, and, at the same time, it is being put into shape and catalogued 
nearly as fast as it accumulates. The result is seen in the almost com- 
plete rewriting of the whole library of books on art. 

The newly acquired sense of the value of accuracy in copying works of 
art is one of the most striking signs of the times. Never before the present 
quarter-century was there any serious attempt to copy old works of art ex- 
actly as they are, that they might be studied by those who cannot see the 
originals. Inthe seventeenth century a classical statue, found mutilated, was 
at once restored and the missing limbs replaced by new ones, the attitude 
and gesture of the lost parts being conjecturally arrived at by some process of 
manufacturing artistic inspiration ; a drawing then made of a building ora 
gem, an engraving from a fresco or a mosaic, would give, not the original, 
but some modification of it suggested by the copyist’s consciousness of su- 
perior knowledge. The recognition of the fact that a work of art can only 
be rightly estimated and enjoyed when seen as it was left by its author, 
though seemingly simple, was very slow to come. We do not always ob- 
serve how far down toward our own time this sort of thing extended. Do not 
our architects still possess and, perhaps, study Gally Knight’s “ Churches 
of Italy,” and Chapuy’s “Moyen Age Monumentale,” and Cicognara’s 
“Venice”? It is true that there is sometimes excessive difficulty in copy- 
ing truthfully an old work of art. In all attempts at copying somewhat 
archaic art, “ when once the true forms of nature are departed from, it is 
by no means easy to express exactly the error, and no more than the 
error, of the original. It frequires the utmost courage and 
skill in a copyist to trace faithfully the failures of an imperfect mas- 
ter. And let him do the best he can, he will still find that the grace and 


life of his original are continually flying off like a vapor, while the faults | 


he has diligently copied sit staring him in the face.”* And it is on this 
account that such work as is sometimes done nowadays becomes wonder- 
ful to those who see how new, how unexampled it is. As a good instance, 
we may consider the etchings of Jules Jacquemart, of the rarities of the 
Louvre collection, and, still more, those in the “History of Porcelain.” 
Jules Jacquemart’s own work is not remarkable ; working independently, 
he appears an average Parisian aguafortiste,and no more. But in copying 
a Chinese porcelain plate he gives with perfect accuracy the exact character 
of the human figures and the flowers and landscapes upon it; they are 
represented just as conventional, just as unscientifically drawn as they 
really are,and no more so. And with this new gift of insight into a 
thing hitherto shut from man’s vision—the arts of other times than his— 
are given also new mechanical means of copying works of art never be- 
fore approached in the power of accurate representation and reproduction. 
Chromo-lithography has been invented and improved, and great things 
are possible to it in its limited sphere. Sculptures can be copied in a di- 
minished scale with mathematical accuracy of proportion, and both in this 
way and of full size the copies are wonderfully cheap; photography goes 
on to daily greater triumphs, and of it have come photolithography, not 
very efficient so far, but promising much, and the last and greatest of our 
mechanical achievements, autotypy, or “the carbon process.” 


Mrs. Heaton’s book upon Albert Direr is adorned by thirty illustra. | 
tions, of which ten are carbon photographs (autotypes), and nearly all are | 


of the full size of the page. Among these are given some of the most im- 
portant of Diirer’s immortal designs—the “ Saint Eustache,” the “ Knight 





* Mr. Ruskin, in the Arundel Society's pamphlet to accompany the woodeuts of th 
Giotto Frescoes at Padua. istntaiee —_ 2 
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and Death,” the “ Melencholia,” the “ St. Jerome in his Study ;” these, re- 
produced in autotype, and about two-thirds as high and as wide as the 
originals, are really excellent pictures. There is a certain slight blurring 
of the lines, and a certain tendency of the shadows to lose themselves in 
blackness—shortcomings which alone prevent these pictures from being 
very perfect as copies on a smaller scale; these shortcomings, more 
over, are slight, and with a little willingness to disregard them one may 
fully enjoy the sincerity and strength of design, the subtle significance, 
and the unerring workmanship of these masterpieces of the greatest of 
original engravers. Besides these, a number of the designs from the 
Greater Passion, the Life of the Virgin, etc., are copied, either in woodcut 
or in photo-lithography, with fair success. There are differences of merit 
among them, however, and some of them have all the look of late and 
poor impressions from wood-blocks, so rough and broken are the lines—a 
fault never yet avoided, so far as we know, in photo-lithographic copies of 
line work. 

The illustrations to the other book are very different. Mr. Scott, a 
painter of eminence, a student of natural form, and a practical etcher, has 
given us six etchings on steel—one from the beautiful drawing of him. 
self made by Diirer in his boyhood, and now in the Museum of Vienna ; 
one from the lower part of the “ Greater Fortune,” in which is a village 
asserted to be the home of Diirer’s father; one of Diirer’s head from the 
well-known painting at Munich; one from the later portrait at Antwerp, 
and two from scenes in Niirnberg. These are exceedingly brilliant, and 
have a certain advantage in their freshness and spirit over the meehanical 
reproductions of the other book, which are, however, in many respects 
more important. It is fortunate that these books do not repeat each other 
at all in the way of illustrations. The two together offer to the student a 
great deal of practical information about Diirer, such as he could not have 
hoped to get before in this country except at the cost of many hundred 
dollars. Indeed, the value to Americans of accurate reproduction of such 
works of art can hardly be overestimated. We have no British Museum 
Print Room to which we may resort for study. 

A large part of the value of such books as these must always be found 
in illustration, because the greatest merit possible to such monographs is 
that they shall give a thorough idea of the subject. The only standard of 
comparison and judgment which one would set up for such works is sim- 
ply the requirement that each shall tell us as much as possible about the 
subject. Apart from the pictures, then, what we want of these books is 
that they shall report that is known about Diirer’s way of working, 
about his life, about the dates of his different works, his failures and suc- 
cesses, his travels, his own opinions and feelings on all subjects. Diirer, 
fortunately, has left some writings behind him as well as works of 
graphic art. The translating of some of this is an obvious duty of the 
book makers. Accordingly we find in each of the Lives the letters from 
Venice and the journal of his travels in the Netherlands, translated, in 
Mrs. Heaton’s case, with great liberalness, and every now and then a 
phrase or word left untranslated because not rightly understood in the 
obsolete Gerraan—in Mr. Scott’s case with what seems more freedom, but 
with the sense found in most of Mrs. Heaton’s difficulties. The lady has 
interspersed the letters with rather long comments, which after all 
teach nothing and suggest little. Her book is rather too large, or at least 
too much space in it is given to the mere analysis of pictures, and to a 
chatty, letter-writing sort of talk about them and their author. Mr. 
Scott’s book, on the other hand, is very brief. Less than two hundred 
pages, not large and in large type, contain the whole life, including the 
journal and letters. This is followed by a catalogue—of the pictures, cop- 
per prints, wood-cuts, and doubtful pieces—which is founded on and refers 
to both Bartsch and Heller, and seemingly is very complete. 

It is not our object to compare, point by point, the two books, or either 
with the ideal book on the Life and Works of Diirer. In general terms, 
Mr. Scott's book is the more critical, more certain to be just in its views, 
more thorough. On the other hand, Mrs. Heaton’s has the valuable 
reproductions of which we have spoken. The catalogue in Mr. Scott’s 
book is of the greatest value, and is, we think, the first one of any com- 
pleteness in the English language. To possess both will be easy to any 


book-buyer, so low are the prices, and both are of great importance to any 
student of art. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 

Tue last Norih American is certainly wanting in strictly literary in- 
terest, none of the six long articles relating to literature pure and simple, 
and the short articles being but two in number, and they being notices of 
semi-literary works. Mr. Pumpelly’s “ Across America and Asia,” and Prof. 
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J. D. Whitney's “Geological Survey of California,” both get “a good 
notice,” if hardly a good review. But the fifty-odd pages of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s “ Ecclesiastical Crisis in England” contain a good deal of matter 
possessing literary interest. There is, for example, an elaborate criticism 
upon John Henry Newman, which both the friends and the enemies of 
that remarkable man will find worth attention ; there are some remarks 
\y upon the character of Dr. Pusey, which we confess to having read with 

satisfaction ; and there are incidental remarks on Mr. Liddon, Mr. Ffoulkes, 
Colenso, Mr. Maurice, Clough, Dean Stanley, Mr. Mansel, Mr. Jowett, Mr. 
i Emmanuel Deutsch’s famous Quarterly articles, Mr. Keble, Mr. Ward, 
Dr. Temple, Faber, the tracts of the Tractarians, and other men and 
works which have made great noise in the semi-literary, semi-religious 
England of the last half-century. Some of his remarks on Newman, 
however, seem to us to bear harder on that celebrated theologian than the 
facts of the case will quite warrant, and show some heat. The same thing 
may be said of many of his comments on the Ritualistic movement in gene- 
ral. The fact is, we should say, that, in his contempt for the Ritualists, Mr. 
Smith is always not overwisely willing to “free his mind” about them ; 
whenever they appear in presence, they are as safe to get a rap as even 
the French emperor or the country clergymen in convocation. 

There is no denying, however, that Mr. Smith has made a brilliant, 
instructive article ; and one, so far as we know the facts, that is in the 
main and in all the essential particulars true. A reader will not need 
blind faith in Mr. Smith’s infallibility as a guide, nor a share in his strong 
liking for the English reformers—or the English Reformation makers— 
nor his dislike of Anglicanism, in order to enjoy his epigrams ; his cha- 
racterizations of distinguished Englishmen of to-day and of the past ; his 
tracing of the stream of history down which the English Church has come 
to us, and his forecasting of her future. 

It is not to be denied, certainly, that Mr. Smith, if he is a fighting 
writer, hits hard, and perhaps none the less hard that he seems to enjoy 
} his exhibition of skill and force. There may be two opinions as to that, 
: however. Here is how he pays his respects to the Bishop of Jamaica: 

“ When Governor Eyre was discharged by the squires who acted as min- 
; isters of justice at Market Drayton, the cheering was led by a clergyman ; 
a Queen’schaplain carried away the palm of indecency at the Southamp- 
ton banquet in honor of the same hero; and the Bishop of Jamaica him- 
self came forward as an admiring supporter of the butcher of his helpless 
: flock, in extenuation of which it may perhaps be said that the bishop had 
not himself witnessed the massacre, being a non-resident chief shepherd, 
and drawing his salary in England.” And here he says something of the 
: clergy and the Establishment in general : “It is needless to say that all 
{ this proves nothing against religion, nothing against Christianity, nothing 
against clergymen; it proves only that the union of Church and State 
makes the Church political without making the State religious.” 
4 Mr. Simon Newcomb writes an article entitled “The Let Alone Prin- 
ciple,” which deals with the rudiments of the question, but which is not 
too rudimentary when we consider that, of all the hundreds of dollars in 
the country—a country, too, that is just entered on a term of study of the 
currency, the tariff, protection, free trade, usury, and prohibition—there 
are hardly a dozen who know the beginnings of the subject. Mr. New- 
comb’s article has a little of the doctrinaire stiffness and dryness in the 
first part of it, but much of the latter part is admirable for its clearness 
and its happiness of illustration. 

“Indian Migrations,” by Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, is for the student, and 
is not tempting to the general reader, unless he is willing to wade for a 
long time in deep sand before coming to the writer’s conclusions. Such, 
of course, are important and interesting, for Mr. Morgan knows his sub- 
ject, and the plausible solution of the problem of the origin of the Indians 
attracts the attention even of the more careless reader. As he indicated 
in his last article on the subject, Mr. Morgan seeks to prove that our red 
men came from Asia by way of the Pacific Gulf Stream—so to call it—and 
the Alaskan chain of islands ; that, increasing and multiplying in the mild 
climate of the Columbian valleys, abounding and superabounding in fish, 
they moved South and East by way of the water-courses, till they over 
spread all the continent except the plains and prairies, and that these latter 
they occupied after the white man had come and brought with him the 
Much evidence—not all of it, as we have hinted, of the most succu- 
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ent kind, but some of it very readable—Mr. Morgan brings forward in 
support of this theory of his, and to us he seems to make out a case. All 
the various facts known of the Indian seem to range themselves easily 


and harmoniously under it. 
The same thing cannot be said of Mr. James Fergusson’s work on 
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“Tree and Serpent Worship,” which Mr. Karl Blind reviews at length in 
this number of the North American. The subject is very curious, how- 
ever, and, despite the impression one gets that his journey with Mr. Fer- 
gusson is walking into the dark and into a world of uncertainties, one 
goes on with some pleasure. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Junior, who will by-and-by have to 
betake himself to pedestrian travel or the use of the horse, makes an- 
other onslaught on the railroads, and shows how they threaten the State 
and are rapidly becoming too powerful for anything but the national Gov- 
ernment to cope with. He gives, also, an interesting chapter on the his- 
tory of express companies—gigantic growths that, in the memory of men 
now living, and not old, were contained in the small germ of the one- 
horse wagon and the row-boat. 

Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, in a well-written essay, reviews the last reports 
of Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Hulburd, the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
Mr. Boutwell will not be much pleased with Mr. Bradford’s opinion of his 
financial policy. The writer remarks justly that we shall never see the 
financial business of the country carried on as it should be till the finan- 
cial minister has er officio a place in Congress, where he may propose 
and defend the measures which he deems necessary for the good of 
the Treasury. 
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In Both Worlds. By Wm. H. Holcombe, M.D., author of “Our 
Children in Heaven,” “The Sexes, Here and Hereafter,” ete. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870.)\—We have nothing in 
the way of praise to say about Dr. Holcombe’s new book. The two 
which preceded it we have not read, but their titles sufficiently indi- 
cate the line of speculation which they follow, and which is also pur- 
sued in the present volume. To our thinking, it is an utterly futile 
one, which tends only to produce and foster an unhealthy state of mind 
in those who are attracted by it; and in other people, to engender one 
which varies between amusement and pity. Nothing seems more cer- 
tain than that between us and the future state an impenetrable veil is 
drawn, and that the efforts to pierce it are simply, so far as their results 
are concerned, an idle diversion of force from its proper channels. They 
give comfort to the bereaved, we are told, and we are not going to deny 
it ; but their principal object appears to be the throwing of sops to a mor- 
bid and illegitimate curiosity. A profounder faith in the wisdom of‘the 
Creator, and a purer conception of the needs of the human soul, one would 
imagine to be good helps in aiding the sorrowing to dispense with spuri- 
ous consolations; genuine sorrow seeming to be an emotion which brings 
those who feel it close to the realities of things, and makes it not easy for 
them to cheat themselves with illusions. But there is always likely to 
remain that hungry crowd of inquisitive and credulous readers who make 
the production of books like this, and the “Gates Ajar,” and others of the 
same class, a profitable occupation. 

As for Dr. Holcombe’s present volume, though, we confess our doubts 
of its ability to edify greatly any class of readers. It is a story whose 
scene is laid in the dawn of the Christian era, and its hero is Lazarus. of 
Bethany, who relates his own experiences in this world and the other. It 
is prefaced by a poorly invented account of the way in which the manu- 
script autobiography, which formed the basis of Dr. Holcombe’s work, 
was discovered some years ago on the wonderfully preserved corpse of 
Lazarus himself, who, having been accidentally entombed in a cave, by a 
land-slide, had remained undiscovered for eighteen hundred years, when 
an old navy surgeon accidentally happened on him. Of course Dr. Hol- 
combe never expected any sort of credence to be given to such a tale ; but, 
since he saw fit to invent it, it is a sort of pity that his literary resources 
did not permit him to give a coloring of possible truth to the story which 
follows it. Instead of that, his workmanship is even conventionally 
modern, and his Lazarus has a nruch better acquaintance with Sweden- 
borg’s theories and those of the Spiritualism of to-day than with the 
modes of life and thought and speech of his own time, or with the doc- 
trines of the Master whom he followed. The extracts we give seem to 
us to show an amusing degree of ignorance on Dr. Holcombe’s part of 
the delicate position in which an author places himself, who chooses 
known characters and incidents as material with which he desires to bring 
that which is purely his own work into harmonious accordance : 

“Ethopus accompanied me as my body-servant. We had taught the 
dumb African to read and write after he was released from the bondage 
of Magistus and Simon. He acquired these accomplishments in a mode- 
rate degree with great celerity, so that our anticipations of rapid mental 


progress were sadly disappointed by the result. When he reached the 
intellectual development of a white child at twelve years, his onward 
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march was arrested. No study, no assiduity could advance him a step 
farther. He was organically a child. . Such is the general result 
of my observations and study of the African species. Susceptible as they 
are of a beautiful and indefinite moral culture, the development of their 
intellectual faculties is limited by the thick skull, the small brain, the 
black skin, which they have inherited as a national curse.” 


This was Lazarus's experience in this world, and on visiting the next 
he received an entirely satisfactory explanation of why it should be so. 
Emerging from the domain of the magicians in hel], he sees an immense 
dome of iron, which fills the sky, and casts a great gloom on al] below it. 
He is informed that it is “the tomb of the antediluvian world, which 
none can open or shut but Christ.” Furthermore, he hears that, “ unless 
the Messiah had come in the flesh, this antediluvian sphere would have 
broken forth and deluged the world of spirits and the world of men ;” 
the result being “the total suffocation of the spiritual life, as the natural 
life is suffocated by drowning; a complete torpor of the moral sense; a 
paralysis of the intellectual faculties. The physical system would 
degenerate. The skin would become black and fetid ; the hair woolly, the 
nose flat, the forehead low and debased. This process of degenera- 
tion had already made sad havoc with a large portion of the human race, 
when the closure of the antediluvian hells and the institution of a new 
order of things arrested its march. So the African now stands torpid, 
unprogressive, sensual, barbaric, bearing on his very body the typical 
shadows of hell.” 

Lazarus tells us that, when he related this and other experiences of a 
like nature to Paul, and on the strength of them warned him of the errors 
which would arise from his preaching the Trinity, and inculcating such 
doctrines as that the blood of Christ cleanses from all sin, the saint shook 
his head and pronounced him insane—whicb, so far as Paul is concerned, 

. is getting rather nearer to possible truth of representation than Dr. Hol- 
combe often comes. 





Winter and Spring on the Shores of the Mediterranean ; or, The Riviera, 
Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz, as Winter 
Climates. By J. Henry Bennet, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London. Fourth edition. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1870.)—After twenty-five years of medical practice, Dr. Bennet, exhausted 
with labor and the cares of his profession, felt himself succumbing to con- 
sumption, and in the autumn of 1859 repaired to Mentone, on the Genoese 
Riviera, there to spend his last days in quiet retirement. To his pleasant 
surprise, however, freedom, rest, and a most genial climate restored him 
tou new life. In the following year, he sought for a still more favored 
locality among the cities of Central and Southern Italy, but was soon 
frightened back by their terribly unhygienic state into retired and healthy 
Mentone, which, annexed with Nice to France, had lately changed rule 
and slightly, even, its name. Gradually recovering, he adopted this place 
as a permanent winter professional residence, continuing his London con- 
sulting practice during the summer months. Every year, however, 
between the Riviera and London seasons, he employed a few weeks, in 
April and May, in excursions to other shores of the Western Mediterrane- 
an, with the view of discovering the best winter climate in that part of 
the world, for himself and other sufferers from pulmonary affections. The 
results of his experiences he first embodied in an essay, published in 1861, 
on the climate and vegetation of Mentone and its surroundings, which, by 
successive additions, eventually expanded into the volume before us, em- 
bracing, besides the original elaboration, sketches of parts of Italy, Spain, 
Southern France, Corsica, Sicily, and Algeria, sketches interesting not 
only to those meditating an excursion to the shores of the Mediterranean 
in search of health, but to all desirous of information concerning those 
lands. The sketch of Mentone and the Riviera is the most exhaustive, 
and that of Corsica the most interesting to the general reader ; the chap- 
ters on Algeria and Spain give accounts of the journeys executed as late 
as the spring of 1869. The book is embellished by a number of fine 
illustrations, and by maps very neatly, though not quite as correctly, ex- 
ecuted. 

All these peregrinations have not impaired Dr. Bennet’s original predi- 
lection for Mentone. He finds its dry, bracing atmosphere particularly 
beneficial “to those who require invigorating and vitalizing, to those who 
are suffering, like the phthisical, from defective nutrition and lowered vital- 
ity.” In the earlier, still curable stages of phthisis, some spots in Eastern 
Spain alone might be found similarly beneficent. Only to those “highly | 
nervous, excitable, impressionable constitutions that are too much braced 
and stimulated by the dry tonic atmosphere of the Riviera, and with 
whom the bracing, stimulating atmosphere of Cannes, Nice, Mentone, or 
of the east coast of Spain does not agree,” he would recommend the tem- 
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perate, sunny, and rather moist climate of some parts of Sicily, Corsica, 
or Algeria. As regards protection from cold winds, he, of course, finds no 
places of shelter preferable to those on the Riviera, and of all on the 
Riviera he considers Mentone the most excellent. His preference is 
founded on the following reasons: 


“On no part of the coast do the mountains in the immediate vicinity 
rise in a chain to the same height—namely, from 3,500 to 4,000 feet. 
Nowhere do they recede in the same manner from the shore in an un- 
broken amphitheatre as it were, so as to completely shelter from the 
north, east, and west a hilly district such as the one which constitutes the 
centre of the Mentone amphitheatre. Nowhere, also, is there such a 
background of still higher mountains lying due north, so as to protect in 
its turn the semi-circular shore chain. This background of mountain. 
land extends fifty miles to the north into Savoy, and is limited only in that 
direction by the Tenda, a chain which rises from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. 
These higher mountains extend towards the shore in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, and reach it at Finale, more than half way between Nice and 
Genoa. Thus between Genoa and Finale the mountains which skirt the 
shore are neither very deep nor very high, but between Finale and Nice 
the depth and height of back mountain-land constantly increase. Conse 
quently, the amount of protection offered from the north increases in the 
same ratio, until at Mentone the greatest amount of shelter and undoubt- 
edly the warmest climate of the entire Riviera is reached.” 


The above stated are the principal sanitary conclusions reached by our 
author on his investigating tours, and we trust he has reached them with- 
out any bias pro domo sud on the Riviera. His non-medical descriptions 
and remarks—and these form a very considerable portion of the book— 
show him a man of general scientific culture and of liberal sympathies, 
not devoid of humor, poetic imagination, or learning. Modern history, 
however, is a rather slippery ground to him, as is shown by various 
chronological and other blunders contained in his allusions to Napoleon 
I., to King Emanuel of Italy, and to the last two Bourbons of Naples, the 
tyranny and fall of both of whom he himself witnessed, and whom— 
strangely enough—he calls “ Ferdinand the First” and “ Ferdinand the 
Second,” instead of Ferdinand the Second and Francis the Second. 


Dream Numbers. A Domestic Novel. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Author 
of “Gemma: A Tale of Love and Jealousy,” “ Nanetta; or, Life in Tus. 
cany,” etc. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 1869.)—* Dream 
Numbers” we have found more agreeable and better written than such 
others of its author's novels of Italian life as have fallen under our notice. 
Mr. Trollope is always careful and painstaking about his work, and his 
readers are apt to put confidence in the accuracy with which he delineates 
such scenes and characters as he selects. But he is often dull,and prosaic 
to the verge of commonplaceness, and, which seems to be a family trait, 
too apt to fall into a quite unnecessary fulness of detail and description, 
which add to the length of his books as much as they diminish from their 
interest. ‘“ Dream Numbers” is, however, freer from this fault than its 
predecessors, and, although it is not a novel which needs to be read, read- 
ers who are moderate in their requirements might do worse than under- 
take it. 


Hints for Six Months in Europe. By John H. B. Latrobe. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.}—This duodecimo certainly possesses the 
merits claimed for it by the author, of being simply a programme for a 
summer tour through Europe, without any pretensions to the dignity of 
a book of travels. An American totally inexperienced in European travel 
may base on it some reasonable estimate as to what he may do in six 
months, and how much he can see in that time of parts of France, Italy, 
Austria, Saxony, Prussia, the Tyrol, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. Notwithstanding the author's protests, we incline to 
the belief that he entertained the idea of showing what he might do in 
the way of writing a book of travels, if he once set seriously about it. 
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Fine Arts. 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Ir is now some thirty-five years since the Maennerchor, the oldest Ger- 
man singing society in the United States, was founded in Philadelphia, by 
Philip Wolsieffer. The germ then planted has borne rich fruit. The 
little chorus consisted of about a dozen gentlemen. There are now some 
twenty societies with 750 members, without including the passive mem- 
bers, who far outnumber the singers. 

With the growth of the German population, and its constant craving for 
social enjoyment, such a result was, inevitable. In the Quaker City, as 
elsewhere, the meeting-places of these societies are, in effect, club-rooms. 
The larger and more wealthy organizations give an annual ball, the 
preparations for which absorb much of their energy. They do but little 
singing outside of their club-rooms; rarely give a concert, unless in aid of 
some charity, and are never very much in earnest, ina musical sense, except 
when preparing for the prize concert at some Saengerfest. Festive gath- 
erings at which jollity is always the chief aim, whether the music be ex- 
cellent or otherwise, may contribute to the pleasures of those who partici- 
pate in them, but it is not so clear that they accomplish much in the ser- 
vice of art. It is, perhaps, owing to the frequent sacrifice of Orpheus to 
Gambrinus that the German singers of Philadelphia have achieved less 
than they might have done. With a few honorable exceptions, the so- 
cieties show but little evidence of a desire toimprove. Another circum- 
stance unfavorable to their progress is that most of them possess no female 
members, and are thus debarred from attempting the larger compositions 
which are written for a mixed chorus. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
Junger-Maennerchor (an offshoot of the Maernerchor) and the Saenger- 
bund have been so well trained as to prove very formidable competitors of 
the New York Liederkranz, as the prize concert during the Baltimore 
Saengerfest fully proved. 

Of the American societies, the first in order, as regards age or numbers, 
is the Handel and Haydn. It is under the leadership of Mr. L, Engelke, 
and gives some three or four concerts during the season. Whether it be 
owing to a lack of interest on the part of the public, or carelessness on the 
part of its members, it seems to have lost prestige. Even in its best days 
it never did anything very creditable, except in affording its audiences an 
opportunity to hear Parepa, and various other artists of acknowledged 
ability, in oratorio. Their concerts might have been made more interest- 
ing if Philadelphia only had a good, or even a tolerable, orchestra. With 
numerous clever instrumental performers, there is no permanent orchestral 
organization capable of giving a satisfactory recital of asymphony. The 
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Philharmonic of New York has attained a degree of proficiency which it 
were unreasonable to seek here, and the playing of Theodore Thomas’s 
orchestra came as a revelation, since which Philadelphians are painfully 
alive to their want of a good band. 

The Mendelssohn Society, of which Mr. Jean Louis is conductor, is a 
younger organization, and, at one time, enjoyed great esteem. Why it 
has failed of success can be best answered by its own members. Evena 
good leader can accomplish but little when singers neglect rebearsals. 
Mr. Ritter’s wail has been heard throughout the land, and there are many 
chorus-directors who sympathize with him. 

Perhaps the most successful of all is the West Philadelphia Choral So- 
ciety. It numbers about 120 ladies and gentlemen, and is directed by Mr. 
Peirson, an amateur of decided ability. It has given but one concert, to 
an invited audience, and, for its numbers, is acknowledged to be the best 
chorus in the city. 

The Abt Society, of which Mr. A. R. Taylor is leader, numbers twenty- 
six gentlemen, who, it is presumed, are in earnest, since they resolutely 
enforce the rule that all who neglect rehearsals must be dropped. Asa 
result, this little society offers the best male chorus in Philadelphia. It 
gives monthly concerts to its subscribers and invited guests. 

The youngest of the sisterhood is the Beethoven Society, with Mr. Carl 
Wolfsohn as its conductor. It is a mixed chorus, numbering some eighty 
members. Aside from the study of chorus singing, the society aims at the 
creation of a Beethoven Stipendium, with the object of defraying the ex- 
pense of a musical education for students who have talent and yet cannot 
afford to pay for instruction—a noble aim, truly, and one in which it de- 
serves to succeed. Whether it is intended to give concerts we are as yet 
unable to say. 
~~ The Vocal Union, led by Mr. Wolsieffer, is a male chorus, numbering 
about as many members as the Abt Society. 

Finally, there is the Amphion Club, which, although a social organiza- 
tion, devotes one or two evenings of every week to music. It also gives con- 
certs with light, pleasing programmes. At these performances, which 
are always delightful reunions, there are very considerable re-enforcements 
of outsiders, without whose aid the concerts would be noticeable rather as 
social than artistic successes. 

Among Philadelphia amateurs, there are many of great proficiency who 
cheerfully contribute to the success of the societies already established. 
Musical life is active enough, and musical circles are, in this country at 
least, nowhere more charming. The great need, however, is the presence 
of some one possessing the musical knowledge and the administrative 
ability required to combine forces, which are, at present, too much divided 
to accomplish anything very remarkable. 
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